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TO PRINCE SABAHEDDINE 


Your Hicuness, 
We met when the army of your race and that of mine were 
clashing on the battle-field; yet there was no prejudice, no antag- 
onism, no hatred between us. You knew me to be a Greek by 
blood, and born in Turkey; yet you accepted me as Ottomans 
should accept each other — as children of the same empire. 
You refused to listen to the voice of calumny, which preceded 
our meeting. You Knew me to be a lover and admirer of the best 
there is in your race, and we came together, not asa Turk anda 
Greek, but as two Ottomans, loving the Ottoman Empire, our 
birthland, with the same kind of love, wishing for it progress and 
civilization. 
_ Before we were many hours together, I felt you to be the man 
who might save what was left of the empire, because you believed 


_ that all Ottomans, be they Turks or Arabs, Greeks or Armenians, 


Syrians or Jews, be they Mohammedans or Christians, should 
look upon one another as compatriots, sharing in the government 
of their country and its benefits, shouldering its responsibilities, 
its burdens, its labors, and loving each other in the sharing. 

Had_your voice been followed these last twenty years, the 
Ottoman Empire would not have been shorn of so much of its 
territory, the precious blood of its children would not have been 
shed in internecine conflicts. Instead it would have progressed 
and would have taken the place for which Geography destined 
it: the artery through which the civilization of the West should 
pass into the East, the contemplative spirit of the East should 
pass into the West. It would have become the teeming gateway 
for the products of the East to reach the West, for the manu- 
factured goods of the West to come to the East — instead of 
being, as it is to-day, the apple of discord of international com- 
mercial rivalry, unclean and unhealthy. 
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DEDICATION 


In memory of the precious hours my husband and I passed in 
your company, listening to your lofty hopes and ideals, and 
because we share the belief of the éite of Turkey that the day 
may come when your work and your thoughts will become the 
guiding light of your countrymen, we beg you to accept the 
dedication of this slender volume, which speaks of your race. 
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THE UNVEILED LADIES OF 
STAMBOUL 


I 
AT THE GATEWAY OF ASIA 


T was early in April, so early in the morning that 

the old city of Stamboul was turning over in bed 
for yet another snooze, when the Oriental Express 
puffed into the Sirkedji Station. Twenty years had 
passed since last my feet had trodden this land, the 
land of my birth and that of all my Greek ancestors. 
Twenty years during which many events had taken 
place, yet the bargaining and haggling and fighting 
at the station for 2 fare that was fair made me fear 
lest the Turkey of old, the Turkey I remembered, had 
not changed at all for the better, and that I was com- 
ing back to find the dear old face unmarked by events, 
untouched by the progress of time. 

The bargain finally struck, our carriage rattled 
away over cobblestones as unchanged as the custom 
of haggling, while right and left I gazed for signs of a 
Turkey that had gone ahead, for a Turkey at least 
that had not gone backward. 

Awakening Stamboul looked the same — and yet, 
was it the same? The streets, the mosques, the 
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minarets, and the rest of the inanimate objects upon 
which my Turkish-born eyes fell were the same — a 
bit older, a bit shabbier, but essentially unchanged. 
What was different was what I felt, not what I saw, 
and that subtle difference was communicated to me 
by the eyes of the Turks we began to meet at that 
early April hour. 

Our coachman having paid his toll at the entrance 
to the Bridge of Galata, we started to cross the 
Golden Horn, and then I perceived another difference 
— the presence of the grim, gray ironclads floating 
upon the Bosphorus to the right, many in number 
and flying flags alien to the Turkish Crescent. 

I had left Constantinople a free city, when this 
century was but a baby in swaddling clothes. I came 
back to find it an occupied town, in the hands of the 
powers Enver and Talaat had felt strong enough to 
defy. It was a subtle change that at first one found 
it hard to put one’s finger on, even though every 
tingling nerve was conscious of it. Then my eyes fell 
upon a sight that was hard for my brain to accept, 
versed though I was in all the details of the recent 
history of the Ottoman Empire. At a point high up 
over Kara Keuy, and only a little below the Tower of 
Galata, there floated a flag of blue and white — the 
flag of the Greeks. 

I stared at the bit of bunting, unable to believe the 
evidence of my eyes. That flag I had seen for the 
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first time on my fifth birthday. It had been given to 
me as a sacred and most precious gift, and I had been 
told that no one must see it, since the sight of it would 
bring upon me and upon my people the wrath of the 
Turks, who were our conquerors. 

And here was that same flag, a hundred times 
larger, hoisted high, and flaunting its blue and white 
proudly, as if it had a right to be here — a right the 
Greeks had lost centuries ago when, weak and spent, 
their empire had gone under, and the Turkish Empire 
had risen in its stead. 

So there were changes in Turkey, visible to the eye! 

The first proud and happy feelings at the sight of 
the flag of my race having been satisfied, a sorrow as 
deep as it seemed unreasonable took its place. It was 
a sorrow born from my knowledge of history, and 
from the fact that having lived so long in America, 
away from international strife, I had learned to look 
upon the world as a whole, and in that whole, the 
blue and white flag flying from this hill was a note of 

discord. 
It was easy enough to understand that the Greeks, 
after ages of subjection and slavery, should seize the 
‘opportunity to hoist the emblem of their nationality 
in this erstwhile capital of their empire. Yet in doing 
so they showed a lack of generosity, a lack of a fine 
spirit of sportsmanship. It is true that, as members 
of the Allied Powers occupying Constantinople, they 
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had a right to hoist their flag along with the others. 
Yet, whatever might be suitable for others to’ do, 
t seemed to me that it would have been nobler 
had the Greeks rendered to the then vanquished 
"Turks the homage of not flying their flag in the Otto- 
man capital. 

Moreover, Greece was yet actively at war with 
Turkey. The armies of the one were advancing 
against the armies of the other only a few hours’ 
travel from this very spot, and the outcome of that 
war was in the lap of the gods. Had the Greeks 
shown ‘this consideration toward their enemies, it 
might help, later, to better the feelings between the 
two peoples; for in spite of their age-long enmity one 
necessity lies before both of them: they must be 
friends if they would both avoid the danger of exter- 
mination. This is recognized by the wisest and most 
far-seeing men of both races. Whatever schemes the 
politicians may hatch, Turks and Greeks will con- 
tinue to live side by side; and since they are to be 
neighbors, how infinitely better for them that they 
should also be friends. 

From this point of view the blue and white flag 
floating just below the Galata Tower lost its power to 
give me joy. With the recent defeats of their army at 
Eskishehr their flag could be but an empty satis- 
faction to the Greeks, while it must remain a con- 
stant challenge to the Turks, even if it did not drive 
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every able-bodied man into the ranks of Mustafa 
Kemal in Anatolia. 

Nations have so long relied on the power of brute 
force; peoples have tried to succeed through arma- 
ments and armies; has not the time come for human 
beings to see if they cannot more surely gain their 
ends through love and justice — which only means 
fair play, even to those who, we feel, may have de- 
served our hate? 

We were in the middle of the bridge spanning the 
Golden Horn when our carriage met another com- 
ing from the opposite direction. In it sat a Turkish 
woman, her face uncovered, and by her side a Turk- 
ish man. 

I gasped. A Turkish woman with her face un- 
covered on the Bridge of Galata, and a Turk seated 
beside her — and only a few years ago this same man 
would not even have looked in the direction of his 
wife in public. 

A little farther on I had a still worse shock: a Turk- 
ish woman was leaning against the railing of the 
bridge, talking openly with a man who wore a fez. 
And she was young, and something in their attitude 
hinted that they might not be married to each other. 

So I had come to a Turkey which was changed, 
that puzzled and amazed me, and inwardly I prayed 
it might also give me food for hope and food for 
pleasure. 
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- Our horses climbed the long hill leading up to Peta, 
and came to a halt before the Pera Palace Hotel, 
which was to house and shelter us from the sun and 
from the rain, if the clouds above, so serenely white 
and diaphanous, were ever to change countenance 
and rain down their liquid blessing on us. Almost 
they did not. In the nearly four months we were 
there, only twice did they dissolve into tears, over 
this city that ought to have been bathed in tears at 
least three times daily, by the clouds above and by 
the people below. 


’ We did not even wait to unpack on that first day of 
our arrival. The gateway of the East called us, and, 
quickly breakfasting on the cup of coffee and bit of 
toast which a large part of humanity deems sufficient 
morning sustenance, we sallied forth to see what the 
awakening city had to offer. 

The streets were as they had always been — 
ill-paved, narrow, unworthy of a third-rate town. 
Everywhere the cruel results of the last few wars 
were in evidence — and everywhere the poverty that 
wars bring in their train. Constantinople, as | remem- 
bered it, had been a rich city, a city of ostentation, 
flaunting its luxury. Men drove in two-horse car- 
riages, not to save themselves the fatigue of walk- 
ing, but to impress the world with their importance. 
There had been slaves and servants in abundance. 
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A SIGHT THAT WOULD HAVE BEEN 


TURKISH WOMEN STREET-SWEEPERS 


IMPOSSIBLE TEN YEARS AGO 


‘AT THE GATEWAY OF ASIA 


To-day, on all sides were signs of the age that comes 
through neglect. Many quarters had been swept by 
fire. Constantinople had always burned, but form- 
erly it had always been built up again. Now there 
seemed hardly an effort to replace the thousands of 
houses the flames had destroyed. 

At once I missed the dogs. The Young Turks, in 
their haste to revolutionize the city, had gathered 
them all, transported them to a desert island in the 
Sea of Marmora, and there left them to die the hor- 
rible death of hunger and inter-carnage. I shed an 
invisible tear over their fate, for I had friends among 
them, and remembered an old Turkish prophecy that 
when the dogs go, Constantinople will pass from the 
hands of the true believers. 

While yet that thought lingered in my mind, I 
was confronted with a sight which made all the 
changes I had hitherto noticed seem tame and com- 
monplace. Turkish women, with uncovered faces, 
and clad in gray trousers, were sweeping the streets. 
They were almost the only street-cleaners of the 
Ottoman capital, as I learned afterwards, and if one 
took the pains to bestow attention upon them, as they 
bent over their hard task, one saw that many of them 
- were young and had pretty faces. I dared to smile at 
one, and the smile that flashed back to me was sweet 
and fresh and full of womanly comeliness. 

The sight of these feminine street-sweepers never 
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lost its poignancy. It was not so much that I re- 
sented women’s doing this work; for work is the no- 
blest thing in life, and useful work through which a 
whole city becomes cleaner and healthier is doubly 
worth doing. What pained me in the sight of these 
silent, gray figures, forever cleaning, forever dodging 
the heedless traffic, was the thought that these were 
the women who in the days of Osmanli pride had been 
bought and cared for and kept secluded. They had 
then been the joy-givers of a conquering race. Now 
those conquerors, beaten and humbled, were letting 
their women clean the streets over which for more 
than five centuries they had forbidden them to walk 
unveiled. 

Another old Turkish saying stirred in my mind: 
“When Turkish women uncover their faces and 
wear trousers, the power of the Osmanlis will be 
broken.” 

As if to give point to the old superstition, a com- 
pany of French soldiers came marching haughtily by, 
led by a young lieutenant. A little farther along we 
met British police, and a few paces beyond, Italian 
carabinieri. All these were here, not as visitors, but 
as masters — masters proclaiming that the Ottoman 
Empire as it stood before the World War can stand 
no more. Ss 

In and out we walked on those short side streets 
which lead from the rue des Petits Champs to the 
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Grand’ rue de Péra; and though the morning was still 
young, the strains of jazz were already on the air of 
these streets, which ought not to have been, but were, 
filled with the soldiers and sailors of Europe and 
America, of Asia and Africa, of all shades of white, 
brown, and black. 

The unholy music came from cabarets, of the 
dingiest and most sordid, and out in the narrow 
streets swarmed girls, from twelve years up, in 
tawdry finery — a large proportion of them refugees 
whom dire want had forced into this only trade open 
to them. Ah! the horror of those streets! I saw them 
many times subsequently, as well as other streets 
which could claim an unhealthy relationship to them, 
and the horror ever grew. It used to be said of Con- 
stantinople that it was a city where the Mussulman 
lost his virtues and the Westerner added to his vices. 
Under Allied occupation certainly it was the very 
market-place of vice. 

Our first three days we spent in merely walking in 
the streets, through Pera, the high residential portion 
of the city, Galata, the lower, business portion, and 
Stamboul, the purely Turkish part, across the Golden 

‘Horn. We took our midday meals in tiny native 
restaurants, where the Turkish clerks came to eat. 
We ate what they did, and when we could, engaged 
them in conversation. At times for prayers we went 
to the mosques and either put on overslippers or took 
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off our shoes, and like good Mussulmans carried them 

in our hands and deposited them beside the shoes of 
the humble and the baskets of the carriers on the. 
wooden racks provided for the purpose. Squatting on 

the rug-covered floor of the mosque, we would listen 

to the chanting of the Kofan and observe the piety 

of men who, five times daily, at the call of the muez- 

zin, dropped their work to go to prayer. 

These were the men whose opinions, whose 
thoughts, whose feelings I had come to learn. And 
these men were divided into two governments, that 
of the Sultan and that of Mustafa Kemal, yet the 

whole capital breathed, thought, and talked of little 
else than Mustafa Kemal’s war against Greece. The 
Turks spoke of it as if it were the war of all wars. 
They were absolutely confident of Victory. 

From this war they hoped miraculous things. It 
was to anmihilate the power of the Greeks and restore 
Smyrna and Thrace to Turkey. It was to wean Eng- 
land from her alliance with the Hellenes to support of 
the Turks. It was to rehabilitate Turkey as a great 
European power. Private dissensions among the 
Mussulmans could be settled afterwards. As one 
partisan newspaper naively explained to its readers, 
the anti-Kemalists could use the Kemalists until they 
obtained the victory, and could hang them after- 
wards. The belief in the invincibility of the Turks 
was shared by all the foreigners in Constantinople, 
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whose tacit encouragement lent them moral support 
in their struggle. 

And so the sword again was to decide Turkey’s 
fate — the sword, ever the sword! And all the time 
the capital of Turkey was in the hands of repre- 
sentatives of five foreign powers, while the Sultan 
lived secluded in his palace at Yildiz: the shadow of 
Allah on earth, the shadow of Ottoman power in the 
remnant of his former magnificent empire. 

The harmony that existed between the five High 
Commissioners was like the harmony of an orchestra 
with each player tuning up separately. The English 
would order the dance-halls closed at midnight. Then 
the French would say to the Turks: ““Aha! You see 
how you will be treated if the British obtain control 
here!” And where they could, the French would give 
permission for the dance-halls to stay open till half- 
past two in the morning. 

There were civil police of all nations, and in ad- 
dition military and naval police for the soldiers and 
sailors of each nationality. The Turkish police were 
permitted to arrest no one except Turks — “And the 
Turks are the only race that has no malefactors,” 
they pathetically complained to us. 

One might conclude from all the species of police 
roaming around that the city was at least safe. On 
the contrary, it had never been so insecure. When 
General Harington gave a dance at his summer home 
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on the Bosphorus, so afraid was he lest some of his 
guests be robbed or murdered on the way, that he had 
the whole seven miles from Constantinople patrolled 
by British Tommies, stationed a hundred yards apart. 

One afternoon on the Grand’ rue de Péra a French 
policeman, full of spleen or drunk, kicked a Russian 
peddler off the sidewalk. He fell sprawling in the 
road and all his chocolates were scattered on the 
ground. As he tried to pick them up, the policeman 
kicked him again and again. An Italian carabiniere 
with a sense of decency came up and grabbed the 
Frenchman by the throat, and the two fought like 
Kilkenny cats. Entered then a British policeman 
who arrested them both and took them to the lockup. 
It was typical. 

Discord and political hatreds were the order of the 
day. One afternoon when we returned to the hotel, 
the Montenegrin porter, in his gorgeous national cos- 
tume, came up to me most humbly: 

“My lady, I could not open his carriage door for 
him,” he declared. “I must apologize to you, for he 
came to see you, but I could not doit. I have always 
been a Venizelist — and I will not open the door for 
that man.” 

I was thoroughly mystified, but my questions only 
brought forth renewed, incoherent apologies. At last 
another porter came up, laughing, and explained that 


the Greek High Commissioner had called, but that 
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the Montenegrin porter was so ardent a Venizelist 
that he had refused to open his carriage door. He was 
now apologizing for this discourtesy to a guest of 
mine, though his determination still remained fixed 
to render no service to “that man.” 


We had various letters of introduction, and my 
erstwhile connections in Turkey at times were a 
great help in unlocking doors usually sealed hermet 
. teatly to outsiders. It was natural at the outset that 
we should fall in with the Americans working here, 
and we spent a good deal of time visiting our institu- 
tions, educational, medical, and philanthropic. They 
were all doing good work, and Dr. A. R. Hoover in 
the hospital in Stamboul was writing the name of 
America in the hearts of the humble ones, who 
thronged to him ailing and with ailing children, and 
went away soothed and comforted. There was our 
Red Cross, and the Near East Relief, with miles of 
orphanages and refugee camps to look after. And 
the two Y’s, trying to substitute ideas of education 
and of healthful play for the ideas which obsessed the 
population — ideas of war, and of revenge for past 
wars. . 

Being with Americans meant being with those who 
were ardent advocates of an American mandate over 
Turkey. It seemed odd that in April, 1921, they 
should still hope that America would become the 
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mandatory power here. They were earnest, and 
honest, and altruistic, on the whole, and felt con- 
vinced that America, because of her disinterested- 
hess, was best qualified to set in order the very dis- 
orderly house of the Near East. They explained to us 
all their reasons for wishing the mandate — excellent 
reasons, as a rule, though one good wife blurted out: 

“We have done our best to persuade the Govern- 
ment at home to take the mandate — and now look 
at the wonderful commercial opportunities lost to 
our people!” ft 

Commercial opportunities! One heard the words 
everywhere, and every day one met business men of 
all nationalities eager to capture these opportunities, 
each one mistrustful of all other nationalities except 
his own, and each complaining that the men of other 
nationalities were not on the square. If Constanti- 
nople was the market-place of vice, it was also pre- 
eminently the city of mistrust. 

The only exception in this labyrinth of national 
hatreds were the Greeks, who to a man adored 
England. One old Greek patrician picturesquely ex- 
pressed it: 

“We will follow the English to the very doors of 
Hell.” 

It was pathetic, too, this adoration, when one con- 
sidered that the English regarded their adorers with 
the aloofness an oak-tree might feel for the blades of 
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grass at its feet. Still, it was refreshing to find a 
nationality which loved and admired another, at a 
time when national hatreds and commercial rivalries 
were rendering Constantinople a well of poison from 
which every one who drank of it seemed to become 
infected. 

The natives, meanwhile, whether Turks, Greeks, 
Armenians, or Jews, had neither the confidence nor 
the funds to embark upon commercial enterprises. 
The Greeks and Armenians, who had been rich and 
prosperous merchants before the war, were largely 
living on whatever capital they had invested in other 
countries. Their shops and their commerce in Con- 
stantinople and its suburbs had suffered frightfully 
during the war; while in Asia Minor their industries, 
their farms, their herds had been taken over during 
the first months of the World War by the Enver- 
Talaat crew, and now remained in the hands of 
Mustafa Kemal. As one young Nationalist earnestly 
explained to me: 

“Tt is only right that the Greeks and the Armenians 
should contribute to our war fund, since Mustafa 
Kemal is defending them against Greek and other 
foreign aggression.” 

But that which rendered the whole situation most 
perplexing and abnormal, and which had plunged the 
city into its unspeakable state, was its occupation 
by so many heterogeneous and antagonistic “allies.” 
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For just what purpose they had come to Constanti- 
nople no one seemed exactly to know. The Turks 
maintained that it was contrary to the terms of the 
armistice, and hence unlawful. When we asked any 


of the Allies about this, they evaded by replying that 


the Turks had better keep still, since there was a 
great deal they would like the world to forget about 
them. 

The real reason for the occupation was the mutual 
distrust of the Allies. They all came together in order 
that no one nation might obtain possession of Con- 


stantinople. Having announced during the war that _ 


the Turk was to be put out of Europe, they found 
themselves unable to agree as to who was to fall heir 
to Constantinople — after the collapse of Russia, to 
whom it had been promised. And so they lamely 
declared that they could not take it from the Turks 
because that would anger their own Mohammedan 
subjects. This excuse has been swallowed by the 
public, hook, line, and sinker, without reflecting that 
these same Allies promised Constantinople to Russia 
during the war, when there was even greater reason 
for placating their Mohammedan subjects than now 
that they are no longer fighting for their lives. 

If it be really true that Europe is apprehensive of a 
collective Mohammedan uprising, which looks to the 
Sultan as its spiritual and temporal leader, would it 


not be better to put that danger behind us, once and | ve 
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for all, by divesting that leader of the prestige which 
makes him Calif? The Sultan of Turkey is not a 
descendant of the Prophet. He derives his position 
from the fact that he occupies the capital of a once 
great European empire, and is head of the only Mo- 
hammedan nation which is independent and has a 
foothold in Europe. Once ousted from this capital, 

his prestige would be at an end. 

--—s-' The Turks, in their childlike egotism, believe that 


4 : Europe is afraid of them and dares not put them out 
of Europe. By banishing them to Asia, where they 
a belong, Europe would prove to the whole Moham- 


-_ medan world that she was not afraid of them: with 
one stroke she would sever the head, and put an end 
to a situation intolerable for our civilization, bad for 


; 

‘ the Turks themselves, and worse for the conquered 
races that are groaning under their misrule. 

74 But putting the Turks out of Europe would require 
___ a definite solution of the problem of the possession of 
Bt Constantinople, and the time has‘not yet come when 


the squabbling powers can agree among themselves 
on a solution of this knottiest of political problems. 
The intrigues which had been going on for centuries 
_-were in full swing in 1921. These intrigues have 
_ sapped the vitality of the Christians and Jews in 
Turkey for generations. They have also retarded 
whatever progress the Turks might have been able 
0 evolve for themselves; they have kept this part of 
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the world the starting-point of wars both for the East 
and for the West, and so long as they continue we 
cannot look for permanent peace. 

These intrigues to-day are creating an Asiatic 
danger the outcome of which is difficult to estimate, 
because the Asiatic Mohammedans do not realize 
that the Kemalist movement would have died from 
inanition had it not been for the backing of France, 
Italy, and Russia. They believe to their own prowess 
is due their success, and they will overestimate their 
strength and the weakness of Europe. They will draw 
conclusions that may be fatal to themselves and dan- 
gerously expensive to the West. 

We are as blind to-day as we were in 1453. Then, 
if Europe had backed the Greeks, the Turks would 
never have got into Europe, and one of the most 
fertile portions of the continent would not have been 
kept for centuries in misrule and abject misery — 
rendered almost a desert. 

The Greeks, by their political course in November, 
1920, when they turned out Venizelos and replaced 
him with King Constantine, have alienated the sym- 
pathy of the whole world. We should not, however, 
have permitted their asinine course to blind us to the 
real interests of civilization. A conquering, trium- 
phant Turkey, under its present leadership, and in 1ts 
present state of mind, would only have one idea of 
Progress: the extermination or forcible conversion 
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of all Christians within its borders, and further con- 
quests of Christian nations outside its borders. 


Knowing all this, I looked about me, in April, 1921, 
to note what the conduct of the various Allies was 
toward the Turks. 

Alas! France, in her suspicious mistrust of Great 
Britain, perhaps in anger at her for being unwilling 
to back her up in all her demands on Germany, had 
joined with Italy in supporting the Kemalist move- 
ment. Her big and small cannon, as well as other 
arms and ammunition, were rapidly reaching the 
Kemalist army, and turning it from an unarmed 
rabble into a well-equipped army. France, in her 
nervous exhaustion and irritability, to thwart Great 
Britain, was preparing to loosen upon Europe a 
formidable foe which, but for her help and Italy’s, 
would have been willing to accept any terms — 
which on the day of the armistice had been prepared 
without a murmur to abandon its European capital 
and retire permanently into Asia Minor. 

From the Entente Cordiale France had reverted to 
her traditional position of regarding Great Britain as 
a foe who, to her distorted imaginings, loomed up 
as more formidable even than Germany, for the pres- 
ent crushed and helpless. In this frame of mind she 
reasoned that, by resurrecting and strengthening the 
Turk, she would attach him to herself, and could use 
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him as a weapon against Great Britain. The French 
politicians dreaded to see a victorious Greek army in 
Asia Minor, since that to them meant a strengthening 
of the British position in the eastern Mediterranean. 

We had found this fear rooted in the brains of the 
French as far back as 1917, when my husband and I 
returned from Greece, where we had gone to study 
the political situation. On our return to France, we 
had been received by most of the prominent French 
cabinet ministers. To one of these in a very impor- 
tant position — and who afterwards succeeded to the 
highest position of all —I said: 

“How is it that, although every man counts on the 
Salonica front, Mr. Venizelos’s volunteer army of 
sixty thousand strong remains without arms for so 
many weeks? Did not France undertake to equip 
it?” 

The minister hesitated an instant, then replied 
frankly: 

“Mr. Venizelos is very pro-English. Italy has 
rightly pointed out to us that an absolute support of 
Mr. Venizelos would mean a strong Greece serving 
British interests. France cannot afford to see the 
eastern Mediterranean become an English lake.” 

And that was in May, 1917, when the very exist- 
ence of France was at stake. Is it any wonder that, 
when the imminent danger was passed, France and 
Italy joined hands, first clandestinely, and then 
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openly, to support the Turk against their ally, the 
Greek — furnishing help to defeat the very army 
which had contributed in no small measure to win- 
ning the great war on the eastern front? : 

It was treachery of the blackest, but what did they 
care so long as they could strike a blow — even if a 
foul one — at Great Britain; so long as in some meas- 
ure they could weaken her, forgetting that the weak- 
ening of Great Britain might ultimately mean the 
destruction of them all. 

Thus, in 1921 the Sick Man of Europe was being 
tended and mended by France and Italy, strength- 
ened for use in the new phase upon which the Near 
Eastern situation was to enter. And in this great 
political mess of intrigues, the inhabitants of Turkey, 
be they Christians, Jews, or Mohammedans, were 
lost in a labyrinth of black mist from which they 
could discern no escape. .~— 


Tl 
CONSTANTINOPLE’S RIP VAN 
WINKLE 

N this turmoil and upheaval, political and social, 

I, the daughter of this Orient, was trying to find 
out what was the result upon the minds, manners, 
and customs of this governing Asiatic race, which I 
had not seen for twenty years, and which now was 
under foreign tutelage — as my people for centuries 
had been under their yoke. 

Searching about, trying to reconcile the present 
with the past I had known, I felt myself.a veritable 
Rip Van Winkle. Nothing of what had been, was any 
more. The twentieth century had been but a crawl- 
ing babe when last I had seen Constantinople. Abdul 


of 


Hamid then reigned and squandered. Life was easy © ie 
and means were plentiful. With five piastres a day a “ed 


poor man then could live, while five medjediés en- 
abled a family of the bourgeoisie to bask in opulence. 
Men did not work hard in those days, and if some 
of us thought and dreamed and suffered, and hun- 
gered for the food of progress, there was poetry and 
romance to lull our brain, to appease our starved 
hearts. 

In the old Hamidian days an enchantment covered 
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all his domain, and as a candle flickers out with a ten- 
fold stronger light than its usual flame, so were the 
last days of the last real Sultan of Turkey gilded with 
wonderful momentary radiance. All was sparkle and 
plenty in appearance, with an enormous amount of 
pomp and ceremony, called “‘sultanate” by the Turks. 
My childhood and girlhood knew no other ruler than 
Abdul Hamid, and if my young ears often heard the 
distant rumbling of a crash, it was like the sound of 
far thunder with the lightning striking elsewhere. 

We Christians lived with our heads pricked up in 
the air, always awaiting the coming of a new era. 
Some of us even conspired to loosen the chains, while 
certain Turkish youths, some disinterestedly, and 
some from personal ambition, were trying to lift their 
land from the state in which it was, into line with the 
more progressive countries of Europe. 

Yet these mutterings and unborn strivings only 
vaguely reached the ear. What one saw, and what ap- 
pealed to the foreigner, was the picturesqueness of | 
the swift little caigues splitting the waters of the 
Bosphorus, the caiquetchis in their raiments of start- 
ling colors and shapes; the streets filled with carriages 
drawn by fat, sleek horses; the uniforms, the gay 
crowds beneath the bright skies. If Abdul Hamid 
refused us progress, never did he lose an opportunity 
to give us splendor, and one of the dazzling recollec- 
tions of my childhood was the adornment of the city 
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for the Sultan’s birthday, for the days of Ramazan, 
and for the feast of Bairam. Oh! the enchantment of 
those early days, when the streets were filled with 
people in their holiday attire, with beribboned baskets 
full of presents being ceremoniously carried from the 
palaces to the big koniaks, while music and soldiers 
and pomp were everywhere. And then at night, the 
houses, the gardens, the boats, and the mosques were 
all illuminated with hundreds of thousands of little 
oil lamps of various colors, forming words praising 
the Sultan — and lying in the praise. 

In those days of plenty the Turks spread them- 
selves in large, roomy houses and were waited upon by 
an army of slaves, and if polygamy was on the wane, 
_ there were still many Turks who had more than one 
_wife. The old order of things prevailed, and women 
went about shrouded in ¢chirchaffs, and hiding their 
faces behind veils which revealed only the eyes. In 
those days, if you were fortunate enough to have 
friends among the Moslem women, and were invited 
to the house of a true believer, you were expected to 
stay for several days at the very least. At the ap- 
pointed time a slave appeared with a carriage and 
you and your belongings were taken by land — or by 
land and by sea — to your destination. When your 
journey was ended, you were transported into a life 
which, at least to one not subjected to its limitations, 
was full of a charm that captivated the imagination 
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and intoxicated the intellect. From the time I was 
eight I tasted of that life and I loved it. Later, my 
restless young brain, which nothing else could still, 
was content to be lulled by it into forgetfulness of 
life’s stern purposes for a few days, to lie quiescent 
and let time pass by. I last tasted of it in my twenties, 
after six years’ hard work and intellectual growth in 
America. Did I like it then? More than ever it 
fascinated me. It was like the sheen of moonshine, 
and often I have been accused of describing in 
“Haremlik” a life as unreal as moonshine — my ac- 
cusers forgetting that moonshine is as real as sun- 
shine, as real as clouds and storm and all the work- 
aday conditions of the world. 

That was twenty years ago, when Abdul Hamid 
and the Kaiser ostentatiously called one another 
friend; and all the other Western statesmen hovered 
anxiously about the bedside of the Sick Man of 
Europe, each one trying to prolong the patient’s life 
to that particular moment when the Sick Man’s 
demise would profit him most. That was twenty 
years ago — a short time even in the life of a person, 
only a moment in the life of a nation — and now I 
had come back to a Turkey without Abdul Hamid. 
He had. passed out of life, as most of the deposed 
Sultans pass, forced to take his leave, they say, before 
his Maker was ready to call him to give an account 
of his stewardship. Sultan Vahededine, his last and 
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youngest brother, was now on the throne, a throne 
severed from most of its possessions, from all of its 
splendor — and tottering. 

Political events, such as the advent of the Young 
Turks and the revolution of 1908, hastened the dis- 
solution of the empire and brought in a new mode of 
living. Twenty years ago the Turk was master of 
life and death in the whole realm; he could plunge his 
hand into the nation’s riches and bring forth gold for 
his wants; he was master of Arabia, Syria, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, Tripoli, a large part of the Balkan 
peninsula, and many islands in the A9gean. Above 
all, twenty years ago he was master of his women- 
kind. He is master of none of these now, and least of 
all of his women kind. Twenty years ago a Turkish 
woman who married a Christian would have been 
torn to pieces by the fanatical mob. To-day she walks 
openly with her life’s partner in the streets of Pera, 
and the Turkish police watch her pass, afraid to say 
a word to her. Then a Turkish woman showed little 
of herself to men, at home or abroad. To-day her face 
is uncovered, and she “features her legs” like her 
Christian sisters. 

The old system was gone — gone not only from 
private life, but from public life as well. That became 
clear to me the day we went for our first interview 
with the Minister of Foreign Affairs at the Sublime 
Porte. As we passed between the sentries at its gates 
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I missed the splendors of the past: the magnificent 
horses, richly caparisoned, the many carriages, the 
hustle and bustle of important men, coming and going 
and jangling their swords. Abdul Hamid had been 
a real Oriental, and grandeur was dear to his heart. 
During the thirty years of his reign the whole diplo- 
matic corps was expected to attend, and did attend, 
his Friday devotions. On those Fridays the crack 
regiments of his army, together with the best horse- 
flesh from the palaces, paraded before the foreign 
representatives. To the very last Abdul Hamid 
wished to impress them with Turkey’s valor and with 
Turkey’s plenty, and this desire was manifested in 
all the doings of the Sublime Porte. Even before 
one was halfway up the hill on which it was situ- 
ated, one began to see the equipages and the richly 
adorned bodyguards of grandees and ambassadors. 
There was nothing of all that show, the day we were 
received by Sefa Bey, nothing but a few automobiles, 
old and worn and snorting when in motion, needing 
oiling, needing painting, needing repairs, like the rest 
of Turkey. 

The old system was broken to bits — gone never 
to return; and I, who have been accused of being its 
troubadour, had come back to the new system, with 
electricity instead of candlelight, and/the mysterious 
figures of Stamboul replaced by unveiled daughters of 

the true faith; to women who sat behind desks, took 
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down dictation on the typewriter from men they 
called infidels, and sold goods behind counters — 
' while Romance and Poetry sadly looked on at rites — 
they did not yet know how to adorn. we 

Of my former Turkish friends, the friends of ‘Ha- 
remlik” days, I saw none. They were either dead, 
or, having been burned out in one of the numer- 
ous fires, they had moved elsewhere and could not 
be found. It is quite possible, too, that with Abdul 
Hamid’s fall they had lost their fortunes and lived in 
obscurity. The Turks are very proud. They may not 
have wished me to see them in their poverty, and so 
they left me the poorer for their loss. 

Disconsolately I walked about the streets trying to 
find even some broken bits of that which was no more, 
and wondering if I could at least be the chronicler, 
since it was impossible to be the troubadour, of the 
new system. What was worth chronicling in a period 
emerging from the charm of mystery into the glaring 
light of the sordid and the commonplace? Yet, as one 
day replaced another, I, the mourner for the past, the 
Rip Van Winkle of the present, attempted to assuage 
the grief of my weeping soul, tried to reason with my 
brain. 

“The past is dead,” I said to myself. “It died in 
my serene and is now forgotten by the ae 
getting.” 

When I asked people when and how it died, ote 
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looked at me with a puzzled expression, and answered, 
in the callous way of those who can never remember, 
_ “Oh, that was finished long, long ago.” 

' And, eagerly springing from past to present, they 
wanted to know if I did not find Constantinople much 
improved with its tram-lines and electric lights, 
and was n’t Prinkipo — with its garish new “‘ Coney- 
Island” amusement buildings — quite like a little 
cousin of Paris? 

Perhaps it was. I had never cared for Paris, so 
why should I take an interest in its shabby relation, 
cousin though it might be? So with the eyes of my 
soul still weeping, and still trying to reason myself out 
of my regret for the past, I continued disconsolately 
wandering about like a mourner following a hearse. 

Then one day the Past from its bier rebuked me: 

“There is no place on this earth for such as you who 
live in graves. I came and did my work — such as it 
was — and now I am gone. Look upon the Present, 
which, like me, is doing its work — such as it is.” 

And the Present, encouraged by the words of the 
Past, said to me entreatingly: 

“The day will come when I, too, shall be mourned, 
as you are mourning my predecessor. But the living 
would rather have sympathy and love while they live 
than be mourned in their graves.” 

I heard my soul speak to the Past: ” 

“TI have loved you and described you in colors 
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which seem to me can never fade. As for this present, 
I have no colors with which to paint it, no words with 
which to describe it.” 

The Past mocked me, but the Present said: 

“Perhaps I can lend you both, if you will only take 
pains to look upon me with a kindlier eye.” And as if 
to prove the truth of this, a young Turkish woman 
passed close to me wearing her modern pelerine of 
soft black silk with coquettishness, while the opaque 
black veil, which was supposed to cover her face, was 
thrown back in such a manner that it rippled entranc- 
ingly over one ear. She was alone and carrying a 
bandbox. Her dress, her being alone and unattended, 
and her carrying a bandbox were the many proofs 
that the past was indeed gone. 

“If you will go with me for a little while,” whis- 
pered the Present, with a nod in the direction of the 
young woman, “I may lend you both color and 
words.” 

I followed the young girl, from the bottom of rue 
Kabristan to the Grand’ rue de Péra, and was close be- 
hind her when she entered one of the large establish- 
ments there, made for the enticement of women, and | 
disappeared through an inner door, leaving me within © 
a shop which at this early hour was quite empty of | 
customers. To the right of the entrance, on a slight 
elevation, was the cashier’s desk, and at this desk 
sat another Turkish girl, dressed like the one I had 
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followed, while behind the counter, ready to serve 
me, stood another, a replica of the other two. 

My eyes traveled from the one to the other, and 
as I hesitated the door through which my lurer had 
disappeared opened again and she came out and 
slipped behind the counter. And the large dark eyes 
of all three were turned upon me with wonderment. 
They did not ask me what I wanted; they simply 
waited; so I approached the one I had followed and, 
polishing up my poor forgotten Turkish, the Turkish 
of the past, I asked: 

“ Afferdersinis hanoum effendi, but where am I, and 
what are you doing here?” , 

“You are in a shop conducted by Turkish women,” 
the girl answered timidly, as if divining that she was 
in the presence of a kind of somnambulist from the 
past. “We are serving here. What can we do for 
you?” 

; “Do you like serving here?” 

' § One girl mutely questioned another. They were 
grave and somber, and a bit frightened. They re- 
minded me of a deer that, one May morning, almost 
at daybreak, sprang out of the woods in front of our 
car, up in the New Hampshire mountains. Only too 
willing to avoid us, yet not knowing exactly how to do 
it, it ran along ahead of us for quite a distance, its 
little heart thumping. Those girls were like that deer, 
frightened, and wishing to get out of my way. | 
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“You see,” I explained, “I have not been here for 
twenty years. You have all grown up during that 
time. When I was here, your faces were covered, you 
were not walking alone in the streets, and you were 
not serving in shops. I wish to know whether you 
like it.” 

Have you ever offered crumbs to little birds on a 
starving winter’s day, and watched them approach, * 
wishing to come and eat out of your hand, yet not 
quite daring to? That was exactly the way those 
girls acted toward me. Their eyes wanted to talk, but 
their tongues refused. 

“Is the lady who is the head of the shop here?” I 
inquired. 

“No, she is ill at her home,” one of them replied. 

“May I have her address?” 

They consulted one another in the slow, dignified 
way of the Turkish women of old. What they lacked 
was the childlike frankness of their mothers. They 
were grave and diffident, those young things behind 
the counter. The girl at the desk decided to give it 
to me, and wrote it out in a splendid round hand. 

To the head of the shop I wrote a note in French, 
explaining my errand, and craving permission to see 
her. After some delay she replied with a charming 
little apology for not answering at once, stating that 
she had been ill, and asking me to come to see her at 
the shop between three and five on a certain day. . 
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At the appointed time I found her sitting in a little 
cubby-hole of a room dominated by a big desk and 
lightened by a mirror. On the larger of the three 
chairs in the cubby-hole sat an elderly woman, a 
client, handsomely gowned, whose eyes, even in her 
winter, preserved the brilliant splendor of her spring. 

~ At the desk sat the head of the shop. She bade me 
be seated. She would be at liberty in a few minutes. 
I had written to her in French, hence she did not 
know that I understood Turkish, and she and the old 
lady continued their conversation. The old lady was 
insisting that, if she paid five hundred pounds, the 
bill she held in her hand ought to be receipted in full, 
and the account squared. 

With a gentle dignity that had a deceptive sound of 
yielding, the lady of the shop explained that the bill 
rendered was a fair one, and that it would be re- 
ceipted in full when paid in full. 

The opulent lady coquettishly rearranged the folds 
of her very expensive veil, and continued her remon- 
strances: 

“T am willing to pay you such a big sum. I oust 
to get the advantage of it, and let the rest go.’ 

The lady of the or with the same sweet dignity, 
reiterated: 

“The bill is a fair one. I shall give you a receipt for 
the sum you pay to-day, and a receipt for the rest the 
day you pay it.” 
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She rang the bell, and a slim young girl appeared. 

“Will you make out and receipt a bill for five hun- 
dred pounds and bring it to our good client here.” 

The girl inclined her head and withdrew, while the 

rich lady continued her expostulations. 
- ‘The two with me in the cubby-hole were both of the 
past. They belonged to the womanhood of my child- 
hood. They knew the same things that I did, and 
spoke the flowery Turkish that I used to hear in the 
sanctuary of harem life. But now they were talking 
business, and the woman, who only a few years ago 
had sat secluded behind latticed windows, did not 
yield an inch to her visitor, and the latter was obliged 
to accept a receipted bill for the amount she paid and 
no more. 

When she rose to take her leave, the lady of the 
shop rose, too, and they saluted each other in the 
pretty ceremonious way of the past. They both bent, 
touching the ground with their fingers, then their 
knees, then their hearts, then their lips. 

After we were alone, my hostess and I began to 
speak of the days when the women of Turkey spent 
their time lying on couches while their slaves gave 
them massage and flower-baths. The lady of the shop 
sighed deeply. 

“We are passing through sad days for Turkey,” 
she said. es 

She was of Arab descent, tall and Junoesque and 
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motherly with it all. She must have been very hand 
some in her youth, with the beauty of the desert, the 
beauty that suggests saddle-bags and a nombd life. 

“In what way can I help you?” she inquired, after 
we had made all due polite advances. 

“Tell me how you thought of such a unique thing 
as having a shop conducted entirely by women of 
your faith?” 

“I did n’t ‘think of it.” It was a question between 
losing my mind or doing something, so I did this. 
During the World War, while my husband and I were 
visiting my family here, soldiers of the Party of 
Union and Progress came into the house, into our 
bedroom, early one morning, arrested my husband 
and took him with them, without giving him time 
even to dress himself.” 

“What had he done?” 
“Nothing. He was an Arab, and all Arabs of im- 
portance were arrested, exiled, or killed by the Young 
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Turks Party. It was winter, and a cold winter. I 
rushed to Talaat and fell on my knees before him. 
‘What can my poor husband do to you?’ I said. ‘He 
is old. He has never been in politics. Let me at least 
see him. Let me at least look to his wants.’ There on 
my knees I wept and begged. 

““Don’t do that,’ Talaat answered. ‘Nothing will 
happen to your husband. You will see him this after- 
noon. Go home now.’ 
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“T rushed to the shops and bought him flannels, 
and while I was doing that they were deporting him. 
He died all alone in a carriage, from cold and ex- 
posure. The carriage was taking him to the train, 
and, though dead, the coachman put him in the train. 
That is all.” 

She wiped away the tears that were rolling down 
her cheeks. 

“It isn’t poverty that has driven me to work, 
although most of what I had was taken away from 
me. Still Iam not in want. I have property. I can 
live from my rents. But I could n’t sit still — I wept. 
And I found out that there were others worse off than 
I — women who had lost their men, like me, or had 
had them killed in the wars. I thought of those 
others, and in thinking of them I found consolation. 
That is the story of the shop. Come, now, and I will 
have you meet the girls.” 

There were twenty-eight in all: those who sewed, 
those who kept the accounts, the designers, the mak- 
ers of the frocks, and the embroiderers. All the girls 
were of the same type and the same class as the 
one I had followed. (They were daughters of the bu- 
reaucracy, of the minor functionaries) Most of the 
girls were supporting not only themselves, but their 
mothers, or mothers and fathers, and often their 
brothers; for the Turkish women, like their Russian 
refugee sisters, were better workers at that moment 
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than their men-folk, possibly because there was more 
work for women, or perhaps because in the souls of the 
women there is more pride in hours of adversity than 
in those of the Turkish and Russian men. At least so 
it seems to be in Constantinople. 

All these young women were sad with a sadness 
that was mute and most appealing. They were very 
shy, quite unlike the Turkish women of the past. 
Bravely they were doing their work without realizing 
that they were creating new traditions, new codes of 
life for the women of their faith. And instead of feel- 
ing important, because of the important work that 
was theirs, they were very modest, as if not quite 
certain that what they were doing was right. 

When I expressed the desire to take some snapshots 
of them, they were ready to bolt like deer in the 
woods, shaking their pretty heads, saying, ‘No! What 
will our men say? No, we can’t let you do it.” And 
when finally they consented to be snapped, they 
wished to cover their faces, exclaiming, “Our men 
would not like our being photographed without our 
veils.” 

Their men! Emancipated to-day, it was still of 
their men they were thinking. They did not see that 
they were the pioneers of a new éfa of vast importance 
to the womanhood of the whole of Asia. All they 
knew was that dire necessity had forced them out 
of their homes and obliged them to become bread- 
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winners. Had I told them that they were the most 
valiant soldiers of their land, that they were fighting 
in the first-line trenches of a stupendous battle for 
the womanhood of Asia, they would hardly have un- 
derstood. 

Thus, in the social twilight of the East, while the 
men were continuing the old, worn-out methods of 
destructive fighting, the women in unconscious sub- 
limity were carrying the torch of progress, shedding 
upon the accumulated débris of the past the light 
in which was to be built up anew Turkey to take the 
place of the old. 

All these young women had no European educa- 
tion. They had gone to the Turkish schools which 
have sprung up in the last twenty years.. For the 
foreigner they had the instinctive mistrust that we 
all have for foreigners. Some were married, with hus- 
bands in Anatolia; some were engaged to men in 
Anatolia, while some were destined, by the war that 
had ended and the war that had not ended, to weep 
for the men who would have been their husbands. 
Some were so terribly sad that their sadness was 
communicated to me, and I hardly dared to speak 
to them above a whisper. Yet they were all facing 
life with a courage one little expected from girls 
whose feminine forbears for centuries had lived in 
seclusion. « 

There was no attempt at masculinity about them. 
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They wore their pelerines and their veils with co- 
quetry. They arranged their hair over their ears with 
the same studied negligence as the richer Turkish 
girls who frequented the embassies. They spoke in 
low tones, with fugitive smiles playing hide and seek 
upon their lips — lips ready to be garlanded with the 
blossoms of life. Their extreme shyness and pride of 
race made intercourse with them very difficult. They 
had none of the aggressiveness of some of our own 
advanced women, and had it not been for the lady of 
the shop, with her Arab descent and her European 
education, it might have been impossible for me to 
have had even the little talk I managed to have with 
them. is 

One, whom several times I asked whether she 
thought it better for the Turkish women to be eman- 
cipated, answered: 

“We have often asked this question of ourselves. 
Most of us would rather be married and have our 
homes and our babies than be what you call inde- 
pendent.” 

“Yet there is a tremendous joy in being free to do 
what one pleases,” I argued. 

The truant smile that came like faint summer 
lightning to illumine a bit the lips and a bit the eyes 
hovered over her pale face. 

“Free? free? you say. But we are not free. We 
must be here at certain hours, and, whether we like it 
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or not, we must serve, and we must be gracious to 
people who are not always gracious to us.” 

“Still, you can decide upon the course of your life,” 
I persisted. 

She shook her head. 

“The rich may, but— ” She stopped, and then’ 
added: ‘“‘ After all it is Kismet, is n’t it?” 

There was finality to her last sentence. In the end 
it was all Kismet! 


> 


Before I left the shop I accepted with pleasure the 
invitation of the proprietress for myself and my hus- 
band to lunch with her at her country home on the 
island of Prinkipo, and thither we went the following 
Sunday. 

Hers was one of the old Turkish homes, built at the 
time when the men and the women did not inhabit 
the same parts of the house. It was high up over the 
Sea of Marmora, and to-day was divided as before; 
but the selamlik, or men’s side, was rented, and our 
hostess lived in what used to be the domain of the 
women. 

Luncheon was served on the terrace in the garden, 
our hostess repeatedly apologizing for the meagerness 
of the repast. It consisted of twelve courses, each in 
itself royal meal,and, though we ate sparingly of each 
course, we finally had to refuse to take any more food, 
Since to American capacity, at least, there is a limit. 
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At table was her husband’s grandson whom she 
was bringing up, and a niece who was spending the 
week-end with her. The niece was studying English 
and stenography at the American Y.W.C.A. It was 
an interesting luncheon, surrounded by the flowers, 
with a mulberry-tree in fruit growing up from the 
lower garden; the two youngsters talking of their 
plans, and our hostess of the past, and the meal served 
by one little maid, instead of the bevy of slaves who 
would have done it twenty years ago. 

< All-was not bad in the old order,” our hostess said, 
“but many things were very bad. Take my case, for 
example. I was my husband's second wife and years 
younger than he. I had had a European education 
and was full of dreams. Yet our system prevented 
me from sharing his life. In the afternoons I used 
to dress and make ready to receive him, filling my 
sitting-room with flowers in the winter, and in the 
summer preparing the evening meal in the garden. 
Then I would wait for him to come and talk with me. 

“Often he would arrive with friends, and all my 
plans were spoiled, since I could not receive his 
friends and could not sit with them. I had to disap- 
pear, hide behind latticed windows, and from there 
watch them talking and enjoying themselves. This 
life of the women was not only stifling, it was humili- 
ating. ~ 

“Now it is different. Of course everything is not 
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“rosy, and many women have already abused their 
freedom. But what of it? We shall find ourselves 
eventually. We shall make mistakes, but we shall 
learn while making them.” 


When first we had arrived, we had been received 
in another large garden, beneath a weeping tree of a 
sort unknown to me, where were three little seats, 
two of them in good repair, the third a mere skeleton. 
Our hostess had insisted with such vehemence that 
my husband as well as I each take one of the good 
benches that we could not refuse, though it was pain- 
ful to both of us to see a man sitting in comfort while 
a Junoesque lady balanced herself precariously upon 
a couple of ribs of a bench. 

When we went into the house, my husband was 
forced to precede all of us through every doorway. 
He was seated at the head of the table, and was 
always helped first to every dish. 

No wine was served, since that was “forbidden by 
the Koran,” but an excellent beer arrived which ap- 
parently had escaped the Prophet’s watchful eye. 

By the time luncheon was over, we had become 
rather well acquainted, and on rising to return to 
the other garden Kenneth Brown announced to our 
_ hostess: 

“Now we are going to have an American revolu- 
tion. You are going through the doorway ahead of 
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me, and you’re not going to sit on that broken-down 
bench while I have the good one. In fact, you are 
going to act like an American woman.” 

It may be due to the ingrained docility of Turkish 
women, but our hostess meekly accepted all the 
changes announced by my husband, and indeed 
seemed to enjoy the novel position of deference in 
which she was placed. 

She showed us all over her property, three houses 
in extensive gardens, with a magnificent view of the 
distant coast of Asia Minor. In bygone days the gar- 
dens must have been superb. They were fascinating 
even now, with whole hedges of lavender in bloom. 

Hers was a restless, enterprising spirit. Not con- 
tent with having instituted a successful woman’s 
shop, run entirely by Turkish women, she was now 
planning to make of her three houses a convalescent 
home, which should not only be a paying investment, 
but give employment to more women of her race. 

“Allah meant them to be trained nurses,” she 
declared, “for they love to take care of people and to 
coddle them. You do not know how many are pining 
to put their lives to some use — to become of service 
to themselves and to others.” | 

Presently we turned back toward our tree weeping 
above the three benches, with lavender growing all 
around. 

“T have invited two friends here to meet you, 4 
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mother and daughter,” our hostess said, indicating 
two white-clad figures coming up the hill. They were 
not veiled, but in all other respects were dressed in 
the old-fashioned modest manner. 

She went forward to meet them at the gate, while 
we followed more slowly. At once I noticed that 
something was amiss. The newcomers hesitated at the 
gate, the elder of the two speaking in agitated tones. 

“Oh, what shall I do? What shall I do?” she 
exclaimed. 

“T assure you he is very nice,’ 
deprecatingly. 

“But what will my husband think — what will he 
say — what will he do?” 


> 


our hostess said 


Our hostess kept repeating soothing remarks to the 
little lady in white who, still protesting, was drawn 
toward us in the wake of her daughter. 

I suspected at once that it was my husband’s pres- 
ence which was agitating the little lady so violently; 
but he, quite used to meeting Turkish ladies, never 
imagined that he could have so disquieting an effect, 
and was entirely at his ease. 

Introductions were effected in the midst of this 
one-sided disquietude, and we went back to the weep- 
ing tree, where my husband again appropriated the 
skeleton bench, to the fresh dismay of the newcomers. 

“You have never met any Turkish ladies before, 
have you?” the girl asked Kenneth Brown. 
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‘Oh, yes — lots of them.” 

“We—we”—the mother fluttered — “except 
for my husband’s oldest brother, we have never 
spoken with a man before—not even with my 
husband’s younger brothers.” 

“Well, I’m glad we met,” said Kenneth Brown 
cheerfully. ‘Now you see that we don’t bite.” 

The mother laughed a little ruefully, but in a very 
short time both of the newcomers were quite at their 
ease, and, had they not confessed it, no one would 
have guessed what an unheard-of adventure this was 
for them. 

The two might have been sisters. The one was 
about eighteen, tall and willowy, with the drooping 
shoulders of most young women of her race, lovely 
soft brown eyes, a nose piquantly tip-tilted, and 
withal very attractive. The mother was perhaps 
forty, and one of the rare Turkish women of her age 
still slight of figure. 

The manners of both were those of women of the 
world. The daughter spoke excellent French and Eng- 
lish, which latter she had learned by herself with a 
friend. The mother’s only foreign tongue was French, 
the universal language of the educated. Both had a 
~ charming sense of humor and entertained advanced 
ideas — in fear and trembling. For even to them in 
their island home the pollen of progress had been 
brought by the bees of thought, to fertilize their 
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brains which their men-folk tried to keep in the qui- 
escent state of the last century. 

“Of course, somehow we shall work out our salva- 
tion,” said the mother. “At the present moment we 
are trying to adjust ourselves to two periods. My 
husband, for instance, obstinately refuses to acknowl- 
edge that the Turks have got to change their ways. 
He wants to go backward instead of forward, and 
even refuses to permit me to educate my youngest 
daughter as I have educated this one.” 

“My father thinks I am quite a ruined article,” 
added the daughter, “because I love to play the 
piano and am a great reader of European literature. 
He declares he is not going to have my sister spoiled 
the same way.” 

“He will not allow me to have a foreign governess 
for my youngest daughter,” the mother went on. 
“She is just ten and ought to be starting her foreign 
studies. I cannot well defy him, and yet there is my 
responsibility toward my child. I shall do her an 
injustice if I bring her up ignorant of all languages 
except Turkish.” 

“You must defy him,” I cried, “if he won’t be 
reasonable.” 

“Mother won’t,” the girl put in. “When I am 
married, I shall not stand from my husband what my 
mother stands from my father.” 44 

“He is both illogical and inconsistent,” said the 
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mother. ‘He says he wishes to keep the youngest 
girl purely Turkish; and yet, because we no longer 
have many servants, as of old, he will send her down 
to the market to fetch him his newspaper. He would 
never have permitted this one to do that, at her age. 
No, the system is broken. To try to mend and pre- 
serve it is madness.” 

The afternoon wore away. The two older women 
and I talked reminiscently of the days that had been 
— of what had been charming in them, and of what 
had not been. The girl asked eager questions of my 
husband about manners and customs in America. 
Was n’t it true that American women flirted greatly? 

He laughed. “Their flirting is n’t so serious, per- 
haps, as you imagine. I don’t think it hurts them very 
much.” 
ee Oh!” 

She seemed relieved, yet vaguely disappointed that 
flirting did not loom more largely on the horizon of 
emancipated women. . 

Her mother leaned forward and modestly rear- 
ranged the échire1aff which had fallen away and re- 
vealed the daughter’s rather low-cut gown and hand- 
some throat. 

As the daughter talked on in lively quest of knowl- 
edge of the distant country where women had so 
many privileges and liberties that Turkish women 
only dream of, her tchirchaff again fell away from her 
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handsome throat, and again her mother leaned for- 
ward and drew it modestly up beneath her chin. 

The daughter seemed to notice neither the one act 
nor its antidote, and ever and anon the ¢chirchaf fell 
away and was replaced by watchful mother, while 
daughter continued her animated conversation. 

Kenneth Brown, who has for physical perfection 
and skill the same love and admiration the ancient 
Greeks used to have, advocated sports and athletics 
for the Osmanli women. 

“You Turkish girls ought to go in for that. You” 
— he made it personal — “ought not to bend over 
the way you do. You should sit up straight and wear 
low heels. How can you ever expect to be independ- 
ent in the criminal heels you wear, even when you go 
for a walk?” 

The hour for our boat came before we had half 
discussed the difficult questions facing our new ac- 
quaintances. We were, indeed, sorry to leave them. 
In the somewhat embarrassing predicament in which 
they had found themselves this afternoon, they yet 
had created an atmosphere of genial comradeship — 
those two women who had never met a foreign man 
before — which we were loath to leave. They and 
our hostess were so intelligent, and so valiantly deter- 
mined somehow to find the answer to their riddles, 
that we should have liked to talk with them at much 
greater length. 
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They all walked down to the gate with us. As he 
was shaking hands with the daughter, Kenneth 
Brown said: 

““Now remember to stand up straight, and wear 
low heels, and go in for athletics.” 

Her liquid brown eyes were turned upon him. 

“No, I cannot do that now,” she answered. “But 
perhaps some day I may come to America — and 
then you shall teach me to do it.” 

She, at least, was no Rip Van Winkle. 


II 
AN OLD TURKISH LADY SPEAKS On 


LOWLY and rhythmically spring glided upon us: 

that enchanting spring of Constantinople which 
comes lingeringly, gladdening the heart of man, and 
preparing the earth through months of gentle warm- 
ing for nature’s full bloom. - 

In the days of splendors gone by, during the thou- , 
sand and one hundred years in which the gorgeous - 
Byzantine Empire held sway here, and in the hun- 
dreds of years during which the proud Ottoman Em- 
pire displayed its magnificence, this spring was the 
most sparkling jewel in the crown of each. 

Now, when the remnants of the Byzantines and 
Ottomans are squatting among the ruins of their em- 
pires, spring comes again with the same grace and 
charm as of old. She alone has not changed, and if 
there be no longer a crown worthy of her adornment, 
she still can come as a beneficent visitor and healer, 
opening the doors and giving ventilation to houses 
closed by the rigors of winter, bringing the joys of 
sunshine and open air, enticing the inhabitants to go 
out and drink in the life-giving nectar of her strength. 
But for the marvelous weather which spring brings, 
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Constantinople long ago would have perished in its 
own filth, or to-day, with its hundred and ten thou- 
sand Russian refugees, added to the Greek, Turkish, 
and Armenian refugees, would have become a place 
of pestilence. But on its seven hills, with the cleans- 
ing Bosphorus ever flowing past it, and the winds 
from the Black Sea blowing microbes and smells off 
into the Sea of Marmora, Constantinople, in spite of 
man, remains a healthy city. Sporadic cases of in- 
fectious diseases break out, claim a few victims, and 
die out again from inanition. It is the one large city 
on earth where health seems to be more catching 
than disease. 

I spoke of the Russians here — more than a hun- 
dred thousand of them. After striving for hundreds 
of years to reach Constantinople —they have got here 
at last. They have schemed and intrigued: used re- 
ligion, race, everything, as a means of reaching the 
city — and now they are here! Massacres of Chris- 
tians were nothing to them but counters in the great 
game. They sent agents provocateurs to encourage the 
Armenians to rise against their rulers, in order that 
they might be slaughtered by them; and at each new 
paroxysm of bloodshed, Russia rubbed her hands 
with satisfaction, feeling herself one step advanced to- 
ward Constantinople. Greece was alternately encour- 
aged and snubbed; Bulgaria was urged to revolt; the 
Balkans always kept in a turmoil, in order that the 
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great, slow-moving spider, Russia, might weave her 
web a little closer around Constantinople. 

And now the Russians are here! Not as conquerors 
have they come, with banners and trumpets and 
cannon-fire. They have come as beggars and out- 
casts: ragged, hungry, fleeing from the inhumanity 
of their fellow countrymen. As Eutropius, long ago, 
took refuge trembling beneath the holy altar of 
Saint Sophia, so they, fugitive, homeless, and scantily 
clad, have sought sanctuary within the shadow of the 
same temple. And if in the days of Byzantium the 
golden eloquence of John Chrysostom saved the life 
of Eutropius, so to-day the holy charity of the Red 
Cross, the charity of France, England, and America, 
are keeping the Russians alive. No clearer case of 
Poetic justice can be found in all history. For cen- 
turies Russia contributed everything in her power 
toward undermining the foundations of her neighbor, 
Turkey. Did she, the Christian, love her neighbor as 
herself? She used the religion of Christ only as a po- 
litical move, for the undoing of her neighbor. 

Turkey is undermined, but Russia herself, gutted, 
ruined, and starving, sends the best of her people to 
Turkey as mendicants — and her best stand forlornly | 
about the streets of the city, with a few trinkets to 
sell, and receive a meal a day from the charity of 
America. They sleep at night in rooms, divided and 
subdivided by flimsy pieces of cloth strung on strings 
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— four, six, eight families to a room. Those who can 
get work are working; those who have any jewels 
are selling them, and living merrily while they last; 
others sell their smiles and their youth, and add to the 
shame of the city. I never looked into the eyes of the 
Russians without feeling the sorrow and Justice of it 
all. Sorrow, of course, must predominate, since the 
innocent, and often the noble, are paying for the sins 
of an unscrupulous government; and because the eyes 
of the Russians, staring vacantly before them, speak 
of a wordless agony, with hope departed. 

And yet the Old World has not learned its lesson, 
and still to-day matches political intrigue against po- 
litical intrigue, while the Asiatic gleefully watches 
each toppling idol of force, and hopes to find his op- 
portunity in the ruin of others, though his reward, if 
he succeeds, may only be the meager return of that 
other searcher for gain amid débris — the rag-picker. 

But the life in Constantinople goes on the same 
with the Russians as without them. Since her renam- 
ing by Constantine the Great, in the fourth century 
after Christ, the beautiful city has acquired an in- 
finite amount of callousness. Indeed, her lack of 
sensibility, her indifference to sorrow, is her most 
characteristic attribute. More blood has been shed 
in her streets than in those of Rome or Paris. She has 
been besieged oftener than any other capital. She has 
seen dynasties rise and disappear like pebbles in the 
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tide. Roman, Greek, Turkish, it is all the same to 
her. Extravagant monarchs, rioting mobs, massa- 
cres, incendiary fires that sweep away fifty thousand 
houses at once — the history of Constantinople reads 
like a nightmare. Women played noble roles, women 
played sinister ones; men sinned and murdered as 
nowhere else — yet men preached immortal sermons, 
and men performed deeds of wondrous valor. 

And through it all, Constantinople, whether clad 
in purple, empress of the world, receiving a toll of six 
million francs a day from the ships that docked in her 
harbors, or dependent on the pittance exacted from 
each man who walked over the Galata Bridge — 
Constantinople never cared. Beautiful and wanton, 
she took no thought for the morrow, and gambled 
away her very chance for salvation. And never in 
her history did she gamble more recklessly than in 
1921. The Turks in this last throw of theirs seemed 
entirely to have lost their heads, so bombastic were 
their utterances, so wild their dreams. The defeat 
of the Greek army was to be but the prelude to a re- 
conquest of the Balkans, and then the overrunning 
of Europe. One prominent Kemalist exultantly de- 
clared to me: 

“When we were fighting for the Sultan, we stopped 
before the gates of Vienna. We are fighting now for 
our national ideals and for the Pan-Turanian move- 
ment which is to crush Europe, and we shall not be 
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stopped by the gates of Vienna.”” Laughing loudly he 
added: “The last European war battered down those 
gates for us.” 

The young talked of nothing except the sword, and 
the old regained their youth in the plots hatched by 
the young. Let me show you Dilara Hanoum. What 
she says is the language of the old. What she thinks 
are the thoughts of the old, who have power. 

Dilara Hanoum was not one of my old-time friends. 
I had met her only recently at another Turkish lady’s 
house, and she had taken an interest in me because I 
was to write about Turkey. She was also good enough 
to say of my book, “‘Haremlik”: “You are the best 
singer I know of what was good in our old sys- 
tem.” Her opinion was in odd contrast to that of the 
younger generation, who wanted to tear the book to 
pieces as glorifying a system which it was the pride 
of the Young Turks to have extirpated. 

Dilara Hanoum had lived long and thought much. 
She had a sharp way of speaking, and it seemed to me 
as if her words had odor rather than color, so pungent 
were they. One seemed to smell perfumes when she 
spoke — perfumes from poisonous weeds when she 
referred to the Committee of Union and Progress, 
whom she hated ~ith a hatred Byzan*ine and Turkish 
rolled into one. » 

She invited me to bring my husband to one of her 
afternoons at home. We learned that this was a great 
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honor and an exception, since rarely did she invite 
Europeans or Americans to her home, while no shoes 
of the uniformed invaders were permitted to dese- 
crate her staircase. 

“But I go where I can meet them and insult them,” 
she confided to me; and with wicked glee related the 
reply of a friend to an officer who pompously had de- 
clared that the French had “entered Constantinople 
as conquerors.” 

“As conquerors? Oh! I thought you had entered 
it as a pest.”” (The English translation does not do 
justice to the neatness of the riposte in French.) 

“Conquerors!” she continued to me, in a sneering 
tone, “with all their boats rotting at the bottom of 
the Dardanelles, where we sent them when they tried 
to force their way in, and their army enriching our soil 
with their carcasses. Conquerors, indeed! We shall 
see about that before we are done with them.” 

When we entered her salon, after a trip up the 
Bosphorus which lulled and intoxicated, we found it 
filled with Arabs, Persians, Syrians, Turks, and a few 
Byzantine Greeks. Those present looked at us and 
then at our hostess as if for an explanation of our 
presence. 

“She belongs to us,” she said simply. “She has 
defended us for years.” 

Extending one wrinkled and bejeweled hand to my 
husband and the other to me, she made us sit by her 
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side, saying, “I am glad to have you under my roof,” 
and in the phrase bestowed upon us the freedom of 
her social circle. She was dressed in the old flowing 
Osmanli style, with a costly white veil thrown over 
her hair. It is my opinion that she clung to the grace- 
ful white lace because it was becoming to her and not 
because Mohammed had commanded women to cover 
their hair lest they be a temptation to men. 

We found ourselves at afternoon tea quite in 
Occidental fashion, and banteringly I asked Dilara 
Hanoum why, since she was so English in this 
respect, she did not follow the custom a little further 
and pour tea herself. 

“Need I be my own servant, and the servant of 
my guests, because I am poor?” she queried, and her 
tone exhaled citronella. Poor she felt herself to be 
because she was no longer able to be the capricious 
spendthrift of former days. Two Turkish ladies had 
given me their opinion of her. One of them hated 
her, the other adored and feared her. Between the 
two I knew quite a bit about Dilara Hanoum. 
She was at her best when annoyed by questions, 
her tongue being varied as the spices of an apothe- 
cary’s shop. 

She had been superbly beautiful, 1 was told, though 
one had to have a powerful imagination to conjure up 
her face when loveliness was hers. It was sharp and 
hard now; yet the way in which she wore the lace over 
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her hair, the way she used her head, the way she ap- 
plied the sourmé under her eyes, would have told me 
that she had been a master of men. 

That afternoon we met men who made us fearful of 
Asia, though we were glad to learn from them what 
Asia thought in her heart. The conversation was 
usually general, and men talked with passion, if not 
always with reason. Dilara Hanoum spoke less than 
any one else, and, when she did, she had an abrupt 
way of swinging the conversation from the present to 
the past. After seating us by her side, she paid scant 
attention to us, not even bothering to see whether we 
had anything to eat or not. She left that to her men- 
servants. How interesting it would be, I thought, if 
she could be made to talk of herself and the réle she 
had played. But would she? Did women of her type 
talk of themselves, even of their victories? 

Presently, 2 propos of nothing, she leaned over to 
me, and said softly: ‘‘Don’t let any one here read 
your ‘Child of the Orient.’ After you go away, I will _ 
see that the young ones read it. The invaders, as well 
as your precious Americans, are doing their best to 
make us Turks hate you Greeks, and they misrepre- 
sent your books.” 

What she said was true; yet the educated Turks — 
barring the Young Turk element, which was eaten up 
with hate — did not hate the Greeks. On the con- 
» trary, when Greeks and Turks met, they created a 
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sympathetic atmosphere, which did not exist between 
the Turks and any other nationality. Paradoxical as 
it may sound, there is no race that understands and 
loves the best in the Turks as the Greeks do. Because 
they are unwilling to be governed by them does not 
mean that they dislike them otherwise. The Turk 
has proved a wretched governor, as every one knows, 
yet under his rule no one has suffered as he has him- 
self. He has been left uneducated, and has been de- 
nied everything that makes life even approximately 
civilized. This the Greeks themselves will tell you, 
and the sympathy which exists between Greeks and 
Turks is incomprehensible to foreigners. Americans 
and others repeatedly assured me that the Turks 
would not trust me because I was of Greek blood, and 
my race was fighting theirs; yet daily I had proofs 
that they regarded me in quite a different light ‘rom 
most Europeans and Americans. Rachid Bey, the 
Minister of Education, once exclaimed: 

“Don’t waste your time trying to make outsiders 
understand such a subtle thing as our liking each 
other. They are so advanced, and so dull, these for- 
eigners. You understand us. They never will.” 


After Dilara Hanoum made her remark about “The 
Child of the Orient,” she placed her bejeweled hand 
on mine and continued: 

“Why are some of the American people here so 
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anxious that we should mistrust you? You are always 
singing the praises of America.” 

‘Because I do not sympathize with the wish of the 
Americans here to have America become the manda- 
tory power over Turkey.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

“First, because you don’t-want us. And, second, 
because it will be the worst thing for America.” 

Our attention was attracted to her other guests, 
who were bitterly discussing the plight of Syria under 
France. 

“She treats us like Senegalese,” a Syrian exclaimed, 
“but I tell you France will no more stop us than a 
sapling stops an autumn wind.” 

“TI suppose you will write all this up and laugh at 
us,” Dilara Hanoum remarked, turning to me. 

“I don’t consider you a subject for laughter. You 
all, Asiatics and Europeans, are more to be pitied. 
You seem to me bent on dashing your brains out 
against a stone wall.” 

“Don’t waste your pity on ws. Remember that 
Asia is vast — and you Europeans hate each other. 
But of me what will you say? Call me Dilara Ha- 
noum, if you write about me. It is not my name, but 
the name given to me by those who like me.” 

She tossed her head with a wistful pathos little 
suited to her strong face. Has ever any one ade- 
quately described the pathos of the woman who has 
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been beautiful, and, try as she may, is unable to re- 
tain the power that is greatest for a woman: How 
does a beautiful woman feel the first time the realiza- 
tion comes upon her that she can no longer conquer. 
Was it this realization which at times made Dilara 
Hanoum so bitter of speech? 

“They tell me that you have been very beautiful,” 
I observed. 

She was very displeased. “Did they tell you only 
that?” -: 

“No; they also said that you had been very much 
loved by men.” 

“Nothing more?” « 

“No; but I should love to know the rest.” ’ 

“There were many women in my day more beau- 
tiful than I; for we cultivated charm then, and we 
were roses—while now,” she sneered, “they cultivate 
brains — and the world is filled with cabbages! Your 
informant failed to tell you that I was born to be 
a leader, like my father — and was, in my way.” 
Squarely she turned toward me now: “I hate the 
Americans here. They are such self-righteous and 
conscious Christians; but I admire what I read about 
America. She has the right idea of women. We never 
had. That is why we have gone down. Put that in 
your book. Write that a Turkish woman said that on 
the tombstone of Turkey when she is dead must be 
written, ‘Here lies a nation that has died from cancer, 
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because she bound up one of her two breasts, and the 
milk of the other became poisonous.’ Allah! Allah! 
Must women be cattle, because they bear children? 
And how is she going to bring them up, if she is to be 
ignorant and secluded herself? I was but a bride of a 
few months when my husband spent the greater part 
of the night at a big ball at the English Embassy; 
and after that he went away frequently to dinners 
and parties with Europeans, while I sat at home, 
seeing always the same people, talking always of the 
same things. I was sixteen and ignorant. I sat and 
wept. Fortunately once while I was crying I saw my 
face in the mirror, and there were no more tears after 
that. Instead, I had a good fight with my husband. 
I argued that if I were to live as a Turkish woman, 
he must live as a Turk, too. Incidentally I discovered 
that I could argue better than he. That evening I 
sent for my father. How I abused that man! Allah! 
how I did it. I comprehended what my mother must 
have gone through, and I paid him for her as well as 
for myself, and the next day I had my things packed 
and went to his home. From there I drove my bar- 
gain with my husband and won out. I had an Eng- - 
lish governess and learned English. I believe I was 
among the very first to have a resident governess.” 
She threw out her hands before her with a gesture 
of utter despair. “Oh, if youth only knew — but I 
thought of no one except myself. That is the worst 
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about us Turks: we never think of others.” To my 
surprise she leaned over and patted my hand. “I 
have liked you ever since I read your book, ‘Harem- 
lik.” You wrote for us — for us Turkish women, not 
for the Westerners. You wanted to save our pride, 
to make us feel that we were jewels carefully guarded 
in cases. The only time I have wept since I saw my- 
self in the mirror at sixteen was when I read your 
book. It was the first healing draught applied to an 
open wound.” 

“That is what Madame Halid Hurchid Bey also 
told me.” 

“All of us who lived and suffered under the old 
régime — and felt — must feel the same way. You 
saved our self-respect. You made us see the at- 
tractive part of the system, as you saw it. By our- 
selves we only saw the other things — the things that 
stabbed.” 

She closed her eyes, and there was pain on her face, 
as if she envisaged anew the things that stabbed. 
Abruptly she opened them and pungently attacked a 
Persian who had been making an ass of himself about 
Great Britain. 

““Yes, we hate England,” she said in a scornful tone 
which engulfed the Persian, “‘because she is the only 
nation we should like to be like. Have you ever 
thought, my friends, that the salvation of Turkey, 
the salvation of Persia, of Syria, and the rest of us 
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lies in our ability to confess that we should like to be 
like the English — and to ask the English to become 
our teachers? Instead, we secretly wish to be as the 
English are — and openly we fight them. I tell you 
the end of the world is coming. We shall all perish in 
hate.” 

And thereupon, as if her words had brought on the 
cataclysm she foretold, there arose a torrent of pas- 
sionate talk which, had it been artillerous instead of 
verbal, would have annihilated the West in a twink- 
ling. It was the kind of talk that led nowhere except 
into ever deeper abysses of dislike. It gave me a 
headache. It was not the denunciation of all things 
Western that I minded, but the utter lack of reason 
in the denunciation, the utter lack of any constructive 
criticism. It made one understand how the swine in 
the Bible had rushed headlong to their own destruc- 
tion, each one only anxious to be the first one into the 
sea. I signed to my husband that we must go. As we 
were bidding our hostess good-bye, she said to me 
sadly: 

“Tam not very well. I am leaving Constantinople 
for Europe to take a cure. Come by yourself to- 
morrow and take lunch with me, and let us talk to- 
gether, two women who were born in this country and 
love it in spite of its faults.” _ 


On the following day I found her in her room, lying 
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on a brass bed, and wearing an elaborate French 
negligée. 

She patted the bed. “This is American — see!” 
She raised the sheets to show me the Lox spring. 
“‘Most comfortable bed on earth. I wish I could come 
to America to see your factories with my own eyes, 
where all your wonderful things are made. Here 
we have none of all that — no opportunities for poor 
men to work and to get on. They can only become 
servants, or till the soil, carry burdens on their backs, 
or row a boat. That is all there is for them to do in 
this country. They do not have the freedom, as with 
you, of hundreds of industries to choose from. But 
now what I want to know is what kind of a book are 
you going to write about Turkey?” 

“T think I shall write “Haremlik, Twenty Yer 
After.” 

“And I suppose you will say what dreadful people 
we have grown to be, now that we are trying to 
become emancipated and progressive, and have lost 
the charming life you depicted.” 

“Of course, esthetically I cannot help being disap- 
pointed at the loss of much that was attractive and 
romantic in the old life. But I am thrilled at the 
way you—the Turkish women — have accepted the 
change. You may become the pioneers of progress 
for the women of the whole of Asia.” 

The touch of cynicism, which is the mask of all 
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those who feel that they have used their talents for 
their personal advantage only, passed from her man- 
ner, and what was altruistic in her nature kindled, 
and shone in her eyes. 

“Allah! Allah!” she assented mournfully. “Don’t 
I know all those things?” 

“Then, if you do not help in the work, you will be 
doubly guilty, because one who knows and does not 
act has no excuse.” 

“My young friend, I am an old woman, and sick at 
that. You must not make me feel miserable because 
I have not used my talents for the betterment of my 
country. I am doing so now.” 

“By making your home the rendezvous for all the 
anti-British element?” 

She tossed her head angrily. “It is not anti- 
British. It is anti-European. Europe has put a noose 
around our necks. Is it a crime for us to combine 
so that we may free ourselves? You yourself have 
written how unscrupulous the Great Powers have 
been with us. Don’t you stand by what you write?” 

edo, 

“Then you must agree with us. At this very min- 
ute, is Europe playing fair with us?” 

Her breast rose and fell with her irregular breath- 
ing. Her lips became slightly purplish, while her thin 
strong hands clutched at the coverlet. She suffered 
from the disease of one who has lived hard. How 
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freely could I talk with a woman who evidently had 
heart trouble? Then I remembered the exciting talks 
she had had with her guests, the last time we were 
with her. If she could stand them, she could certainly 
stand me. 

“T should like to talk openly with you, if you do 
not think the excitement bad for you,” I said. 

“Oh, I can stand it,” she exclaimed impatiently, 
“Just fetch me the plate with the bottle, the glass, 
and the spoon from that little table.” 

“Does not your maid come in at the appointed 
hour to give it to you?” I fenced. 

“Oh! it is only a little tonic, which I take when I 
wish to brace myself up a bit. You need n’t fear that 
I am tricking you.” After taking a teaspoonful, she 
went on warmly: “We may never meet again, but 
since you are going to write some more about Turkey, 
I should like to tell you certain things that may help 
us all. I hate Europe only because she is the enemy 
of Asia. You are not just a journalist: you write so 
that you may help — I have felt that in your books 
—and you genuinely like us. There are only two 
people who love the Turks, you and Pierre Loti; but, 
whereas he wants to keep us as we are, to please his 
esthetic sense, you wish us to progress. Well, the 
difference between Europe and Asia is the way the 
word ‘progress’ is understood. To Europe progress 
means only material prosperity — wealth. She wants 
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us to progress solely in order that she may make more 
money out of us.” 

Dilara Hanoum compressed her lips in a bitter 
smile. ‘“‘It is efficacious, their progress, I admit. 
Little by little the Europeans have got their hands 
on all the land of Asia. Their conduct in China was 
filthy. They rendered the Chinese half idiots with 
opium, so that they might make money out of cheap 
labor. They pampered the sultans of Turkey, the 
shahs of Persia, the rulers of Afghan, so that they 
might do what they liked commercially with their 
countries. The only Asiatic nation that has escaped 
them is Japan. Well” — she hesitated a moment — 
“Japan can become Asia’s leader by becoming Asia’s 
defender. She has lately sent diplomatic represent- 
atives here— for the first time,” she added signifi- 
cantly. “The whole of Asia is gradually awaking to 
the fact that we shall be reduced to slavery unless 
we combine against you.” 

“Why do you call it slavery?” I asked. ‘A little 
while ago you said that here the poor man had not the 
freedom to choose from the multitude of commercial 
opportunities that the West afforded. Europe would 
bring that freedom here if she obtained control.” 

With a wave of her hand Dilara Hanoum brushed — 
aside my protest. Logic is never a trait upon which 
the Turks set great store. She continued her own 
' train of thought. 
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“Remember, Europe was the first to be unscru- 
pulous toward us. If we repay her in kind, it will be 
her own fault. We have no artillery, and we have not 
the brains to produce asphyxiating gas and the rest 
of the horrors that you have invented. But we have 
our own means of destroying you: call it Bolshevism, 
if you like — we prefer our own name for it. Mustafa 
Kemal, much as I hate and abhor the Young Turks 
Party to which he belongs, is serving us now, in a 
measure. And there is one thing we Asiatics can do: 
we can wait. Our day is coming. You despise us, and 
we have learned to hate you—just as you hate each 
other. We can bide our time: it will not be long before 
America and England will come to blows — and they 

“will come to blows over us, right here. The Ameri- 
cans came here pretending they only wished to build 
schools and missions. They were followed by the 
Near East Relief, and then by banks — and business 
men.” 

She made a wry face. “‘They are clever people, the 
Americans, and as unscrupulous as the Europeans. 
They are bringing in their merchandise free of duty; 
and they lavish it upon refugees and orphans so that 
we may become accustomed to it. This same Near 
East Relief is making ready to take charge of all 
the orphanages; and I am told that they are planning 
to build hospitals; and gradually they will grow as 
powerful as the missionaries, They mean to get the 
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better of all the other Europeans here, and to force 
England to play second fiddle. Nor do they make 
any bones about it. The other day a friend reported 
to me that at a luncheon where she was, an Ameri- 
can”? — she mentioned his name — “‘declared: “The 
Russians will never forget who fed them and who 
were kind to them. When they are a powerful nation: 
again, they will prefer to buy from us.’ Is that what 
you call philanthropy and charity?” she concluded 
scornfully. 

' IT opened my mouth, and then shut it again, with- 
out answering her. From experience I knew that it 
was hopeless to try to explain to a Turk that we 
might perfectly sincerely help to feed starving peo- 
ple, and at the same time — unless we had tried the 
experiment before—hope for a small amount of 
gratitude in return. Themselves utterly devoid of 
altruism, they expect to find it in others one hundred 
per cent pure, or they reject it as utterly false. Self- 
interest alone they understand and believe in pas- 
sionately. Altruism, as an academic idea, they can 
grasp; but what we call “enlightened self-interest,” 
which after all is the firmest foundation on which to 
build, they reject as pure hypocrisy. 

“T used to admire the Greeks here for their pride 
and independence,” Dilara Hanoum went on scorn- 
fully, “but American gold has been too much for 
them. Now they accept money — or rather American 
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merchandise — for their orphanages. What do you 
say, you Christians? — ‘selling your birthright for a 
mess of pottage.’ I have met a few Americans here: 
well, they hate the Greeks as they don’t us — and 
do you know why? Because they are finding it 
harder to wrest the commercial supremacy from 
them than they expected. But through the Near 
East Relief they are going to get them. Gradually 
they will control the orphanages and then the hos- 
pitals, and when you Greeks are thoroughly accus- 
tomed to accepting alms, you will do whatever the 
Americans want. Beggars cannot be choosers, you 
know. Why don’t you go to the Greeks,” she cried 
passionately, “and tell them what fools they are? 
Tell them that the members of the Near East Re- 
lief, whom they invite to their teas and luncheons, 
and treat as friends, backbite them and talk of the 
diamonds they wear and of the money they lavish on 
entertainments — while accepting charity from their 
hands. They are right, too. You Greeks have money 
enough to support your institutions. Why do you 
place yourselves in a position to be snubbed and 
humiliated by those schemers? It’s all right for the 
Armenians: they will do anything for money —”’ 

A smile broke over her face, rendering it less like 
that of Fate. “‘Let me tell you one of our stories. An 
angel one day came down to earth bent on doing good. 
He chanced upon a Christian, a Jew, and an Arme- 
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nian playing cards. To them he said, ‘Come each one 
of you in turn and ask a favor, and it shall be granted 
to you.’ So the Christian came and asked for power, 
and it was given to him. Then the Jew came and 
asked for money, and it was given to him. When it 
came the turn of the Armenian, he inquired what the 
other two had got, and, upon learning that they had 
money and power, he said: ‘All I ask for is a little bit 
of knowledge. Which of the two has the money?’ 
That is the Armenian all over. They have money 
enough, but they will never spend their own when 
they can get other peoples’. But the Greeks! Till now 
they were proud and self-respecting. They are going 
down, since they are accepting charity.” 

“How about you Turks, are you not accepting the 
same charity? The Near East Relief gives exactly 
the same sum to you that it gives to the Greeks.” 

“We don’t feel that it is charity. We are only 
getting back a bit of what they are cheating-us of. If 
they paid duty on all the merchandise they introduced 
into Turkey, the treasury would receive a hundred- 
fold more than they give to the orphanages.” 

“Since you Turks feel the way you do — and any 
number of you have spoken to me in this same strain 
— why don’t you stop letting them bring in their mer- 
chandise free?” 

She laughed unpleasantly. “Oh, no, let them keep 
on bringing it in. It rouses the antagonism of the 
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English, and is paving the way for England and 
America to fight. I talk with the English and the 
Americans here. There is no love lost between them. 
We need n’t do anything: they will provide us with 
our opportunity.” 

Abruptly her manner changed. It lost its mocking 
hostility, and became intensely serious. 

“Will you write this, please, for the Americans to 
read? If. they are just and nice people, if they are 
really actuated by altruistic feelings, as you maintain, 
tell them not to send their missionaries here to insult 
us with their conscious superiority, tell them not to 
send their Near East Relief and their Y.M.C.A. to 
pauperize us; but tell them to force Europe to do us 
justice, tell them to lend us efficient people who will 
teach us to manage our own resources, and exploit 
our own riches. Charity does not help a nation to 
progress. It takes away its self-respect and its initi- 
ative. You love us — why don’t you help us? Why 
don’t you tell the American people the truth of what 
the Americans are doing here? They have put an- 
other noose around our necks, and they want to put 
a mandate over all our lands, so that they may put 
England out.” 

“Our people in America never wanted the man- 
date.” 

“That is a lie!” she cried. “‘The Americans only 
backed out when they found England well entrenched 
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in Mesopotamia and Palestine, and the French in 
Syria. So the Americans adopted another course, and 
are now waiting for the missionaries and the Near 
East Relief with their merchandise to do the trick. 
They are like the Europeans, not a bit better — not 
a bit less unscrupulous, only more self-righteous and 
more hypocritical.” 

I tried to argue with her and convince her that the 
money of the Near East Relief; of the Y.M.C.A. and 
the Y.W.C.A. was given by kind-hearted private per- 
sons and not by our Government. She laughed me 
to scorn, and declared that she had not grown old 
with the childlike credulity I evidently credited her 
with. 

Abruptly she sat up, and only then did I realize 
how careworn and spent the woman was. 

“You must not tire yourself — please!” I begged. 

She said nothing for a minute, but smiled at me 
more kindly. . 

“Child! child!” she said at length, shaking her head, 
“if you only knew how much I want to live — and 
yet I must die. And I must die just when I am learn- 
ing what living means.” 

She drew a long, quivering breath. “Because you 
love us, because you wish us well, and because you 
are to write again of Turkey, I want to tell you some- 
thing about life. I was rich, born to honors, and 
talented — and I had beauty. Allah! Allah! what 
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did I do with your gifts? I squandered them! It 
pleased me to have men suffer for thirst of me. We 
women are badly educated everywhere. We believe 
that the love of men is the great thing in the world. 
To love once — yes! The rest of life must be given to 
work. Some day a woman must start a new school, 
where girls will be taught properly and openly what 
love is. Then they will learn not to waste themselves 
with longings or lovers. I have lived hard — and 
what have I left behind?” 

She extended her hand toward me. “You spoke 
of wonderful Turkish women in your books; but you 
only saw the calm after the storm. They talked to 
you after they had fought and won their souls, 
nate.” ah dischery statey 

She stopped abruptly and covered her face with her 
trembling hands. Then with a resolute gesture she 
dropped them and fiercely declared: “I am not going 
to cry, or I shall be not only an old woman, but an 
old fool. I have been the personification of Turkey: 
— young, arrogant, passionate — and living for the 
gratification of the day. And now that I am going to 
die, Turkey again is personified in me: for I want to 
live — and so does Turkey. Health, youth, another 
life cannot be given to me; but cannot another chance 
be given to Turkey? She has misused her power, as 
I have. She has misspent her strength, as I have. 
She has lived in the riotous pleasures of the flesh, as _ 
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I have. And her youth, like mine, has not prepared 
her for a vigorous old age. She has sinned, as I have 
sinned, through ignorance, and the wrong conception 
of life. I know now, as I am about to die, what the 
right conception of life is — and so does Turkey.” 

“You don’t!” I cried. ‘Neither of you knows. 
You are spending the last years of your life egging on 
your Asiatic friends to combine and strike Europe; 
while Turkey is wasting — as she has done for so 
many centuries — the last of her manhood in a fruit- 
less war against a race which ought to be her ally, 
and which would have been her ally had the Sublime 
Porte, the last few years, been able to see beyond the 
end of its sword. Turkey is planning, like you, for 
an Asiatic uprising against Europe, as if mutual de- 
struction could ever be of benefit to either conti- 
nent. You, and Turkey, are misspending your old 
age, aS you misspent your youth.” 

She stared at me, though not with anger, an intense 
amazement overspreading her thin, suffering face. 

“What would you have us do?” 

“T would have you say aloud\what you said tomea 
few minutes ago — say it for Turkey, and work to set 
your house in order.” 

At that instant, unfortunately, we were inter- 
rupted by the maids. They were two, neither young 
nor pretty, and they were not even dressed in the 
old-fashioned garments, which gladdened the eye 
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and lent such enchanting picturesqueness to Turkish 
homes. 

“Would the Hanoum Effendi rise now and dress 
for luncheon?” 

Dilara Hanoum was too spent for the exertion. 

“Tf you don’t mind, shall we lunch right here?” 

“Tt would be great fun; and may I go out into the 
garden for a run, while they are setting the table?” 

“Do. And tell the gardener which flowers you like 
best.” 

Our luncheon at her bedside was no simple meal, 
though she regarded it as such. Two hors d’ceuvres, 
three meats, four vegetables, six desserts and fruit, 
with raqui at the beginning and wines throughout 
the meal. 

As the first hors d’ceuvre was served, she raised her 
glass of raqui: “To the good things of Turkey, of 
which we are about to partake.”’- 

I drank her toast. 

When the first wine was served, she again raised her 
glass: “To the virtues of Turkey, which can never 
die!” 

“One of them is dead beyond resurrection, and 
Turkey is the poorer for its loss.” 

“What is that?” 

“ Abstinence from alcohol. I never see you Turks 
drink without feeling sorry.” 

“But we have always been drinkers on the sly — 
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the rich, at least. As far back as the sixteenth century 
Sultan Selim died of drunkenness.” 7 

She sipped her wine, tasting each drop of the pre- 
cious fluid with keen appreciation. Then irrelevantly 
she observed: 

“There is nothing so wonderful as friendship be- 
tween women — because it is so rare, I suppose. If 
we women were to be friends, if we were to stand 
together all over the world, we should have nothing 
to fear from men. We should have a strength that 
would break them.” 

Her eyes, once reputed the finest that gazed upon | 
the Bosphorus, were half closed, as if envisaging a 
gigantic feminine combination to rule the earth. She 
had spoken of herself as the personification of Turkey. 
Such she appeared to me now — indulging in chi- 
meras of strength with which to smite a strength far 
stronger. 

“You don’t agree with me?” she questioned. 

I shook my head. “A strength that collects itself 
solely in order to strike is based on foundations that 
will surely crumble.” 

“Is it not strength alone that the world recog- 
nizes?”” 

“Germany thought so, and see where she is to- 
day.” 

“But she was not broken by fine ideals. She was 
broken by a greater strength than her own.” ~ 
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“We, the people, we who formed the armies, we 
who stood the privations, and gladly gave our men 
and our substance — we fought for ideals, Dilara Ha- 
noum; and that which will prevail in the future will 
be ideals, not strength. That is why you and Tur- 
key are—” 

“You smell frightfully like a Christian church,” 

she interrupted, lacing and unlacing her thin hands. 
“Have you turned into a dreadful missionary?” 
* “T rarely go to church. As for the missionaries, 
such as they are, mediocre, self-righteous, and big- 
oted, if you like, they spend their days in work that 
they believe is doing good.” 

“Then they must be idiots. Don’t they see that 
they are doing no good here?” 

“Are n’t they? For one thing they have made you 
conscious of the shame that is yours, since the best- 
looking schools in Turkey are built by money given 
out of pity and for charity’s sake in America. You 
may hate the missionaries, but you send your children 
to their schools just the same.” 

““We pay high prices for sending them to the Amer- 
ican schools. We don’t consider them charity.” 

While speaking she took a pair of cherries and ar- 
ranged the stems in such a manner that the cherries 
rested like gems on her fingers. 

“IT once had stones as big and as pretty as these. 
I sold them and gave the money to a girls’ school — 
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because I hate the missionary schools,” she said 
slowly. 

“You don’t hate them. None of you do, although 
you always talk as if you did. You are ashamed of 
their presence here, because you know that the mis- 
sionaries only go to backward countries. The shame 
you feel is the best thing the missionaries have done 
for you.” a, 

She did not contradict me. She changed the con- 
versation to lighter topics, and when for the third 
time she raised her glass, she said: 

“To the future of Turkey!” 

I raised mine: “To a future Turkey purged of false 
ideas!” 

We drank the toast to the last drop. The maids 
brought in a brass basin, embroidered towels, and a 
brass jug with warm water. 

“T ordered these things just to remind you of the 
Turkish ways you sang so well. We don’t use them 
any more. We are too poor to keep many servants, 
and all such things mean service.” 

We were at our meal so long that immediately 
afterwards I had to make ready for my boat. As I 
was on the point of going, a maid came in with a 
lovely bouquet of flowers, and handed it to her mis- 
tress. Dilara Hanoum patted it approvingly, and pre- 
sented it to me. 

“Take it. It is the only gift that Turkey and an 
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old Turkish woman can make nowadays — flowers 
plucked, perhaps, from the edge of our gaping graves.” 
I took the flowers, and bending down I kissed her. 
“I take them, but not as from a gaping grave. 
They are— they must be flowers springing up about 
the cradle of a new Turkey.” 
Tears streamed down her cheeks. 
“And you—a Greek!” she sobbed. “For what 
you have just said, lah bereket versin!”* — 
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ADLY I left Dilara Hanoumn, and all the way on 
the boat to the Bridge of Galata I pondered over 
what she had so bitterly and so violently voiced. 
From many Turkish mouths I had heard similar 
sentiments. Accustomed to be cajoled, in order that 
they might be tricked and cheated by the Europeans, 
they could not believe that Americans would be will- 
ing to spend such enormous sums of money without 
a driving motive of self-interest. There were Ameri- 
cans there, too, whose words and actions, while prof- 
itable to American commercial interests, were detri- 
mental to American ideals — and, alas for human 
nature, a country is apt to be judged by one black 
sheep rather than by a whole flock of white ones. 
On leaving the Bridge of Galata I took the tram up 
to the American Hospital in Stamboul, to leave some 
of my flowers, and while walking back stopped for 
a moment to gaze upon the Burned Column — the 
column which the Crusaders burned in the vain hope 
of obtaining gold from it. It has been the fate of 
Constantinople that the marvelous things created by 
the genius of one race were vandalized by the next 
conquerors, be they European or Asiatic. . 
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» What now would the victors of the World War do 
with the empress city? If the Kemalist army, backed 
by the French, Italians, and Bolshevists, were to 
become strong enough to defeat the Greeks, what 
would be the next move? Would the ancient capital 
of the Greeks, once the capital of the Romans, sink 
yet lower before being lifted to the position she geo- 
graphically ought to occupy? The gateway to the 
East and to the West should be the starting-point 
of peace for the world, bestowing on the lethargic 
East the progress of the West, on the hurried West 
the gift of Eastern contemplation and the fruits of 
her fields. 

Opposite the Ministry of Public Education, by the 
little urbeh, exquisite in its Oriental workmanship, 
my thoughts of what might happen were interrupted 
by a man crossing the street and making frantic signs 
of friendliness and recognition. He was Djelal Bey, 
an ardent and influential Kemalist, whom chance 
and my audacious tongue had made my friend, as 
the result of a wordy encounter between myself and 
an officer of the British Intelligence Department a 
few days before. 


Among our letters of introduction was one to Dr. 
Frew, a Scotch divine who lives high over the Grand’ 
rue de Péra, near where the street-cars stop and the 
funicular down to Galata begins.. 
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_ Since only two scant blocks separated his domicile 
from our hotel, Kenneth Brown walked over to 
deliver our letter, on the day after our arrival. Dr. 
Frew happened to be in, received him and talked 
with him for a while, and then invited him to bring 
me around that same evening. He was kind enough 
to say that he felt as if he knew me already, from 
having read my book on Greece, “In the Heart of 
German Intrigue.” eB 

That evening we sat with him in a room wainscoted 
in Oriental lattice-work; and although Dr. Frew is 
Scotch and the clergyman of a Protestant church, 
and although he sat on his chair like any other 
Britisher, and his hands were quietly crossed in front 
of him, it was to me as if he were sitting cross-legged 
on a divan, while his fingers played with beads, and a 
phantom fez rose above his brow. His facial expres- 
sion brought so vividly to my mind some of the old- 
time Turks I had known and loved as a child that I 
could hardly keep from answering him, “Yes, effen- 
dim. No, effendim.” 

I hope he will forgive my imagination for playing 
such tricks with his quite conventional appearance, 
but a man who has lived as many years in the Orient 
as Dr. Frew must expect to have his astral body, at 
least, show the effects of it. None of the American 
residents, however, had become so impregnated with 
the East as Dr. Frew. Dr. Peet, for example, head of 
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the Missionary Board, who had lived in the land 
of the Turk considerably longer than Dr, F rew, was 
quite untouched. One could never Havel eakes him 
for anything except an American, and an American 
such as the sons of Uncle Sam must have looked 
fifty years ago, at Dr. Peet’s age. 

No, Dr. Frew’s Orientalism came less from his long 
residence in Constantinople than from his love of the 
East. He may possibly desire to go to Glasgow to die, 
but while he lives it must not be far west of Suez. 
We stayed with him that first evening till after mid- 
night; for in April, 1921, everything was topsy-turvy 
in Constantinople, and what seemed to us topsy- 
turviest of all was time. When first we went out to 
dinner at half-past seven, we found the waitresses in 
the Russian restaurant dancing, and they received 
Our interruption with the same cold aversion with 
which, later in the summer, the caretaker of the hotel 
on the island of Jersey greeted us when we landed at 
four in the morning and tried — unsuccessfully — to 
obtain accommodation. Thus, midnight in Constan- 
tinople was quite the shank of the evening, and ten 
o’clock an ordinary hour for dinner. 

While Dr. Frew was talking with us I had three 
distinct impressions. He was anti-Greek, anti- 
Venizelist, and out and out pro-Turk. These impres- 
sions were positive. He made them by his own speech. 
To him Mr. Venizelos was the evil genius of the 
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Treaty of Sévres, the man who had pulled the leg of 
Mr. Lloyd George; and yet, admirer though I am of 
the Greek statesman, I liked Dr. Frew. Being as 
pro-Turk as he was, it would have been difficult for 
him not to be anti-Greek. 

Dr. Frew was so pro-Turk that he did not even 
mind the treatment he received at the hands of the 
Young Turks during the war. He found it natural, 
and so did I. After Turkey became Germany’s ally, 
Dr. Frew elected to remain at his post. Talaat 
and Enver suspected him. For a time they played 
the cat-and-mouse act, and then one fine day he 
was arrested and exiled to Asia Minor — to Eski- 
shehr, if I am not mistaken. Dr. Frew makes light 
of the whole affair, and I feel positive that, on the day 
he left his detention camp to return a free man to his 
home, every Turk, humble or exalted, accompanied 
him to the station, and every one carried an offering 
of some kind for the genial, round little Scotchman 
they had learned to love. 

Along with the three positive impressions, Dr. 
Frew made another one on me through that sixth sense 
which our ancestors have bequeathed to us in only 
a rudimentary form. Through that sense I seemed to 
see Dr. Frew standing with one hand behind his back, 
that hand on the knob of a door leading into a closed 
room. Could Dr. Frew be dislodged from his post and — 
the door be opened, much might be revealed that 
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would be of the utmost interest concerning the life of 
Turkey. Had I been in Constantinople with sufficient 
leisure, it would have been fascinating to follow the 
lead of this sixth sense, and discover whither it would 
take me, but I was there in pursuit of a tangible 
errand, not of the occult. 

As we were bidding him good-bye that first time he 
said: “I am at home on Saturday afternoons. I hope 
you will both come.” And on Friday we received a 
note reminding us of the fact that he would be at 
home at tea-time and hoped to see us. Between the 
lines Of his courteous note I again seemed to see that 
fez which ought to have been on his head and was 
not, and the door behind his back, closed upon secrets 
that were not for the world to know. 

The next day we climbed the two flights of steep 
stairs that led to his apartment. It was already quite 
full of people when we arrived. There were Turks, 
English, Americans, Greeks, and what not. The 
crowd was as mixed as the furniture, for, if the eye 
rested upon a Greek ikon, the next instant it fell upon 
the picture of a Turk saying his prayers in a mosque, 
or a crucifix would be hanging over a table on which 
reposed a Turkish zarghilé. I am not pretending to 
give a correct description of the furniture, only the 
general effect it made on me. 

A most delightful host is Dr. Frew, moving in and 
out of his various rooms to make sure that his guests 
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are having their tea and meeting the people they 
ought to. Me he placed on a sofa between two Turks: 
a man with most intelligent eyes, and a lady, the 
daughter of a famous admiral and the wife of one of 
the chamberlains of the late Sultan. 

I was absorbed by the lady on my left, who at- 
tracted me greatly, when I noticed Dr. Frew enter 
again in company with a tall, striking-looking man in 
British uniform, for whom I conceived an instinctive 
dislike. Dr. Frew and his guest passed on to another 
room. A few minutes later they came back, and our 
host brought the officer up and introduced him to 
us. I thought I detected a slight accentuation in Dr. 
Frew’s pronunciation of my name, as if I had been 
under discussion; and the officer, by the way he fo- 
cused his eyes on me, deepened the conviction. Dr. 
Frew moved on to other guests, and the newcomer 
took a seat facing us. 

“So you are Mrs. Kenneth-Brown,” he remarked. 

I nodded, the dislike growing within me. I used to 
fight against these unreasonable feelings of mine, con- 
sidering them the vagaries of an undisciplined nature. 
I doso no longer. I act upon them. In nine cases out 
of ten I have found they spring from instincts which 
for lack of a better name the nurses in our childhood. 
called our guardian angels. 

The officer continued: 

“J heard something about you which amused 
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me exceedingly — which will amuse you, too, I 
know.” 

In the buzz of the room happened to come a sudden 
silence. The officer threw back his head and laughed 
at the remembrance of what he had heard. 

“I was told,’ he went on, speaking with dis- 
tinctness, as if he wished to be heard by more than 
our immediate group, “that you were a Greek by 
blood — and a friend of the Turks.” 

I nodded. 

“But such a thing is impossible.” 

In the silent room I became conscious of an ac- 
cumulating hostility directed against the officer, and 
as if drawn by a strong will I raised my eyes 
and saw, standing by the piano a few yards away, 
a Turk of slight physique with a straggling beard 
and a pair of deep-set burning eyes. Those eyes 
bade me hit the speaker, and hit hard. Quite calmly 
I replied: 

* If you had more intelligence, or a better heart, 
you would find it quite possible.” 

The officer was taken aback, yet stood his ground. 

*“No one can believe that!” he cried. 

“I can,” remarked the Turk seated at my right. 
The man by the piano also mutely approved my 
words, and the incident was closed. 

For a long time I expected the man who had stood 
by the piano to come and speak to me. He did not. 
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On the following morning, however, I was called to 
the telephone. 

“You do not know me, madame,’ 
“but I was at Dr. Frew’s yesterday and heard you 


, 


said a voice, 


speak of your friendship for the Turks.” 

“What is your name?” I asked. 

“My name will tell you nothing to-day. Some day 
I hope it will. When may I come to see you?” 

“Come now. I have half an hour to spare.” 

“Please permit me to come when you have more 
time.” 

We made an engagement for the following day. At 
the appointed hour, when I went down to meet the 
unknown man, I found myself face to face with the 
man of the piano. 

“Ah, but I do know you!” I exclaimed. “‘You are 
the man who told me to strike hard the officer at 
Dr. Frew’s.” 

“You knew I wanted you to do it, and you did it to 
please me?” 

I laughed. “It was a pleasure we shared.” 

“But how did you know it?” 

“T think I can read a Turk’s eyes — when they 
have something written in them. Who was the crea- 
ture, anyway?” 

“A Levantine, andaspy. Many a good Kemalist is 
exiled to Malta because of that man.” 

“Oh! he belongs to the Intelligence Department?” 
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The Turk sneered. “Europe always clothes her | 
ugly deeds in high-sounding names. Intelligence offi- 
cer! A Levantine and a spy— bought with British 
gold.” 


I did not mind his talking to me in this strain, for 
I could understand and even sympathize with him, 
and before an hour was over this Djelal Bey and I had 
become friends. He warmed to that friendship and 
told me of the hopes and aspirations of the Kemalist 
Party. It may strike the reader as fantastic that 
a Turk, a Kemalist, whose army was fighting the 
Greeks at that moment, should have confided in me, 
a Greek by blood. But many things in the East seem 
paradoxical to the West. Moreover, I am never 
blinded by love of race, nor do the rights of my race 
make me forget the rights of other races. Thus, in 
the summer of 1921 I was of the few Greeks who 
wished for an amicable understanding with the Turks, 
even if that meant the evacuation of Smyrna. 

The return of King Constantine had isolated Greece 
and deprived her of the support of Great Britain; 
the war against Turkey was too costly in blood and 
treasure; and it was only right that the Turks should 
be given a chance for an independent existence in 
Anatolia, and for this Smyrna was of great impor- 
tance to them. 

In addition to these three reasons, the fact that 
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France, Italy, and Bolshevik Russia were standing 
back of the Kemalist army made its success a menace 
to our whole civilization. Were Kemal to be strength- 
ened sufficiently to enable him to wrest Smyrna from 
the Greeks by force, it would raise false and unfor- 
tunate hopes in the breast of the whole of Asia; it 
would consolidate the Mohammedan world behind 
the Kemalist Party; and would ultimately force us 
to attack them with our European deadly inventions, 
defeat them, cow them, and make them still further 
our enemies. 

My one desire, therefore, was to treat the Turks 
fairly, both in order that they might not exterminate 
the Christian element in Asia Minor, and that they 
might not in turn be crushed by Europe. Fair treat- 
ment would help both sides: by backing them to de- 
feat the Greek army we were creating a new danger 
both for them and for us. I made my position quite 
clear to the Kemalist that afternoon, and he realized 
that if I knew the failings of the Turks I was equally 
conversant with the intrigues of Europe. 

“The dissensions of the victorious Allies,”’ I said, 
“have raised you from the prostrate position in 
which you were on the day of the armistice. Now be 
moderate. Take advantage of the fall of Mr. Venizelos 
and ask for what is possible.” 

Alas, the support of France, Italy, and Russia, and 
the tacit encouragement of a certain American ele- 
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ment in Constantinople, had intoxicated the Kemal- 
ists with the belief that they could use every element 
for their own advantage and trick each in turn at the 
suitable time. And I could hardly blame them. They 
were using the coin that had been handed to them. 
What I chiefly regretted was their capacity for self- 
deception. The fact that without the dissensions 
of the Allies they could not have lasted a fortnight 
troubled them not at all. 

“You will always be divided,” Djelal Bey cried, 
“and the time is coming when you Americans will 
fight the English over us. That will give us our great 
opportunity.” 

This, of course, was the common hope and the 
common belief among the Orientals of Constanti- 
nople. 

“You cannot deny, madame, that you hate each 
other,” Djelal Bey continued. “All one has to do is 
to listen to the talk of your commercial men — and 
we mean to take advantage of it. That is why we 
are favoring you Americans here at present — to 
make the English hate you.” 

Considering that we have been unable to settle 
the Near Eastern situation decently ourselves, why 
should we expect more from the Turks? The latter 
were determined to be supreme masters in the lands 
they considered theirs, and to succeed in that they 

had the absolute intention of exterminating all their 
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Christian populations. “Then we shall be a prosper- 
ous, homogeneous nation, like France and Italy,” 
they said, “‘and then the Christian nations of Europe 
will no longer have any excuse to interfere in our 
affairs.” 

“Can you blame us?”’ Djelal Bey asked simply. 

“Given your lights, I suppose not,” I answered 
sadly. It was futile to try to make them see the folly 
of their course. — 


On the afternoon when we met by the little turdeh, 
Djelal Bey was beaming with friendliness. 

‘Have you no time to spare?” he inquired, falling 
into step beside me. 

“What makes you think so?” ' 

“Because you are walking so fast.” \ 

My low-heeled, good American walk was a constant 
wonder to the dwellers of Constantinople, whose wom- 
enkind teetered along on the highest heels in the world. 

“On the contrary, I have nothing to do till dinner- 
time, and in your country, Bey Effendi, even dinner- 
time is upset, and comes along when one ought to be 
going to bed.” 

“Then will you not sit somewhere with me? Here 
in the open air we can speak. I am stifled when I 
come to see you in the Péra Palace, with its Greek 
proprietor, its Italian waiters, and all the foreigners 
there.” 
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“Very well. Where shall we go?” 

We were passing the large plot of land on which 
the Germans and Turks had intended to erect a 
“Peace Palace,” during the early part of the war, 
when things were all going their way. The plot still 
lies in melancholy emptiness, and by present indica- 
tions there is more likelihood of building another War 
Office on it than any edifice dedicated to peace. 

“Let us turn off here, to the right, and go below the 
Ahmedieh Mosque. There we can look out over the 
sea without having our eyes blinded by foreign battle- 
ships.” 

On our way thither we met a company of French 
buglers marching to the rhythm of their music. At 
certain intervals all together twirled their bugles 
above their heads. The polished brass gleaming high 
_ for an instant in the sunshine was most spectac- 
ular. 

The Kemalist’s eyes narrowed. His whole body 
became tense. He said nothing, but I have seen the 
Turks look exactly as he did, in 1894, just before the 
Armenian massacres broke out. 

Silently we reached the shore beyond the Ahmed- 
ieh, the expression in the man’s eyes still written in 
blood. We sat down on a hillock, in the ominous 
silence that is surcharged with noise. I felt uncom- 
fortable, and, picking up a few stones, began trying to 
throw them into the sea. We were on a slight eleva- 
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tion, above the Sea of Marmora, which so lovingly 
hugs Europe and Asia, imploring them to be friends. 

Right across from us was Phanaraki, that prom- 
ontory of Asia which always appears to me like a 
naughty child, escaped from its nurse’s vigilance and 
plunging into the sea. The day was made by the gods. 
All around us were azure and gold, yet the indo- 
lent light of the East with a translucent silvery haze 
veiled the horizon. High above Asia’s lowlands, 
green and charmingly peopled with villas, rose the 
distant peaks which in the haze assumed fantastic 
forms. 

My companion, still clothed in his dangerous si- 
lence, watched me throw the stones and never reach 
the sea. He lighted a cigarette and puffed away at 
it, while I continued to act as if I had forgotten his 
existence. 

“Daughter of the Greeks,’ he said at length, 
“what makes you so sympathetic, so capable of un- 
derstanding? None of those pigs here think we have 
any feelings.” 

“Because I am a daughter of the Greeks. On our 
way here, after we met ‘les cadets de Gascogne,’ I 
traveled far, Bey Effendi. You see only the present. 
I saw also the fifteenth century. You saw only the 
French soldiers and the insolent flaunting of their 
bugles. I saw the Janizaries, your soldiers. They 
held no fanfares, my friend, they held yataghans 
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soaking with blood, the blood of my people. Indeed, 
it seemed to me that, while you heard the music of 
the French, I heard the moaning of the Greeks you 
slaughtered, and my feet were drenched in their 
blood.” 

“And you hated me?” 

“N_n-o. I was only a little afraid, because of the 
light in your eyes.” 

“And as you are afraid, so all the West shall be- 
come afraid of us!” he eried, straightening up. “We 
have emissaries in Afghanistan, Turkestan, Persia, 
Syria, Egypt, and Arabia. We have convinced the 
leaders of those countries that the time has come for 
Asia to make a stand against Europe. They have all 
entered the pact — and in India, in all the Mussul- 
man parts, we have our preachers. At a given mo- 
ment the whole of India will be ablaze. Japan alone 
has failed us, in a way. We offered her the leadership 
of Asia. She declined, but promised to send diplo- 
matic representatives to Constantinople to be close 
at hand and to advise. It is the first time Japan has 
had diplomatic agents here. 

“Soon we shall be strong enough, if not to attack 
Europe, at least to keep you fighting among your- 
selves. During our parleys with France and Italy, 
our commander realized that France would welcome 
any coalition whose ultimate object was the disrup- 
tion of the British Empire. Indeed, a French official 
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holding one of the most important positions in the 
Near East declared: 

““«The British Empire is an octopus whose tentacles 
are at the throats of all other nations. It has got to 
be crushed.’ 

“When Mustafa Kemal found that all the nations 
were against Great Britain, he decided to approach 
Lenine and Trotsky and invite them to discussions on 
the aggressions of Europe. They were not only will- 
ing but eager to codperate with him to free Asia from 
Europeans, and to prove their good faith they with- 
drew from Persia and Afghanistan the Russians who 
had been there since the Czar’s time, and gave back 
to those two countries all territory formerly occupied 
by Russia. Of their own accord Lenine and Trotsky 
expressed the opinion that so long as the British Em- 
pire existed Asia was in danger. Hence the starting- 
point must be the breaking up of this empire, 
which they called the rope around the neck of Asia. 
They went even farther than that and offered us help 
on certain definite conditions. We accepted their 
terms, and there are now fifty thousand Reds, ab- 
solutely maintained by the Bolshevik Government 
who form our rear guard.” 

“The Kemalist sprang to his feet. An exaltation 
possessed him.” 

“Do you see now why we are not afraid of Europe? 
Do you see why I told you the other day that we 
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Should not bend our heads before the will of the 
big powers? And we are not afraid because there is 
no such thing as Europe — there is only the British 
Empire, feared and hated by all. We shall strike the 
first blow at the British Empire the day on which we 
drive the Greek army out of Smyrna. 

““And Thou, the Army of the Creator of the Fust! Every 
time you kill a Greek you are pulling down one of the corner- 
stones of the British Empire. Therefore, for God’s sake, kill, 
Sor the love of your country, kill, in revenge for your killed 
brethren, kill, in the name of crying humanity, kill, for the 
salvation of the world, kill. 

““Oh fighting army! Let hatred against the British be like a 
bomb attached to your rifles. 

““Oh sweated, naked, Starving workmen, let there circulate 
in your arms the boiling blood of hatred against the British! 

““Oh peasants, who sow life and reap misery! Sow deep in 
your hearts hatred against the British!” 


As he ended his quotation from the Turkish Hymn 
of Hate by Aka Gloundouz, I rose to my feet also, but 
very soberly in contradiction to his exaltation; but 
what seemed to me odd at the moment was that my 
sympathies were not leagued against him, even though 
the army of my race was the first objective, while 
beyond that loomed the terrible catastrophic drama 
that might be played by Asia in Europe in a struggle 
that unless Europe mended her ways might bring 
about the ultimate destruction of her civilization. 

The need for movement impelled me to walk, and 
the man walked with me. By the light in his eyes I 
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could see that he felt he had impressed me. Silently 
we moved on till we reached the square by Saint 
Sophia, erected to the glory of the Divine Wisdom. 
The wonderful human creation rose before us, built 
by the Christians, with the minarets added by the 
Turks; and as if its walls had spoken to me I saw its 
hollow mockery. Those walls seemed to say, “We 
are but a shell, dedicated though we are to the Divine 
Wisdom. We have been waiting for centuries for the 
children of men to use us for that for which we were 
created. But all we have seen since our beginning is 
Human Folly.” From the inspiration of these walls 
I.spdke to the Kemalist: 

“You have impressed me, but not in the way 
you think — not with your power — only with the 
wickedness and madness of Asia.” 

“And you are going to betray me to the English,” 
he asked, ‘“‘that they may destroy me?” 

“If I were to betray you to the English, they 
might arrest you, they might put you in prison, they 
might even hang you — but they would not destroy 
you. On the contrary, for every one like you who 
dies, more will spring up. The weapon with which 
you and others like you can be destroyed is love, and 
the daughter of love, which is justice. You are my 
brother and so is the Englishman, and I am not going 
to betray one of my brothers to the other, since the 
betrayal will do no good.” 
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“How different you are, you daughter of the 
Greeks!” he exclaimed. 

“I am different from the schemers you meet here, 
but there are millions and millions like me the world 
over. You may call us romantic fools, if you like, but 
I feel convinced that until the Governments of the 
world are composed of romantic fools like us, there 
will always be madmen like you. And now, good-bye. 
I wish to walk alone the rest of the way to the 
hotel.” 

We parted, he with the light of exaltation and tri. 
umph still in his deep-set eyes. 


There came the day when I saw that same light in 
the eyes of a roomful of people belonging to what is 
best in blood and position in Turkey. Djelal Bey 
invited me to go to tea at the house of one of his 
friends in Nishantash. He met me a little above the 
Osman Bey Gardens and we zigzagged in and out of 
the tortuous and ill-planned streets till we came to a 
house of stately appearance, the windows of which 
were all closely latticed. Since this is rather unusual 
nowadays in the houses of the advanced and well-to- 
do, I questioned, pointing to the kefasses: 

: “Ts this an old-fashioned and very orthodox house- 

_ hold?” 

Enigmatically he smiled. 

“This is such a big house it would be great trouble 
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to take down all the kefasses — and besides they have 
other uses.” 

A maid opened the door, and another led us up 
a flight of stairs and ushered us into a large room 
where already a number of people were assembled. 
The introductions over, tea was at once served in 
glasses in silver holders, the ladies doing all the wait- 
ing on the men. Our hostess, clad in a black satin 
gown, elaborately embroidered, was quite handsome, 
though her figure was shapeless. Indeed, with one 
exception, all the women in the room were very stout. 
Lack of coal to heat the Turkish baths in the private 
houses, lack of slaves to give them massage, lack of 
exercise — as yet unknown among Turkish women — 
and too much eating are the causes of their shapeless- 
ness. They were all dressed according to European 
fashion, and all had been educated by governesses in 
their own homes, since they belonged to the formerly 
wealthy classes. 

The men were better-shaped than the women. 
Among them was a writer who informed me that he 
did not write for a livelihood, but because he was full 
of ideas burning for expression. 

“We are most interested in the new book you are 
to write about our country,” he said. “What will it 
be?” 

“A sad one, I am afraid.” 

“But why sad?” 
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“Could I write a gay one just now? Nothing of 
what used to constitute the charm of the country 
exists any more.” I waved my hand about the room. 
“This is not a Turkish room. You are not dressed 
like Turks. And when it comes to vital things, you 
are hopelessly divided among yourselves.” 

“We are not. Heart and soul all are for the move- 
ment in Anatolia.” 

“Not all,’ I contradicted, thinking of the few 
great-minded Turks of the Liberal Party whom we 
had met. 

The writer rose as if to make a speech. 

“It must be remembered that madame spends 
many hours with Prince Sabaheddine, and we all 
know that he has sold his country to England.” 

-It was true that my husband and I had seen a good 
deal of Prince Sabaheddine. He and his followers 
seemed like the few sane men in a nation of madmen. 
He was anathema to the Kemalists, as he had been 
to the Young Turks, and to Sultan Abdul Hamid 
before them. 

“Will you please tell me how a man who has never 
held a political position, a man who has lived in exile 
a considerable part of his life, a man whose very ex- 
istence is in danger, and who is hounded by all the 
adventurers who are ruining Turkey, can sell Tur- 
key to England. He isn’t the Sultan. He isn’t the 
Grand Vizier. And he has no power. England is too 
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good a merchant not to receive value for her money 
when she pays.” 

There was an uneasy silence; then one broke forth: 

“He is in the pay of England to keep quiet.” 

“But he is n’t quiet. He is the only leader working 
in the right direction to save his country.”’ 

“Secretly he is a Christian,” declared another. 

“There is nothing secretive about Prince Sabahed- 
dine, and, instead of abusing the only really great man 
you have, you ought to back him up. He is the only 
man in Turkey who can conduct you from the dark- 
ness to the light.” 

The writer sprang to his feet again. * 

“Do you know what he actually believes — what 
he has been advocating for years?” he demanded 
momentously. “That we Turks, we, the conquer- 
ors, we, the ruling class, should give equal rights to 
the Christians and to the rest of our subject races. 
That, madame, is the folly of the man you call 
great.” 

Djelal Bey rose and stood before me. 

“Let me tell you of our really great man — not one 
who would lower us to the level of the Christians. It 
was at the anniversary of the opening of our parlia- 
ment at Angora. The building was packed. Mus- 
tafa Kemal entered and faced the people. For some 
minutes he did not speak. Then he recited Namik 
Kemal’s poem: , 
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©The enemy has thrust his knife into the breast of our 
country, 
And it seems there is no one to defend our mother.’ 


He stopped. You could hear the people moaning and 
crying out, ‘Allah! Allah!” Then Mustafa Kemal spoke 
again, and the great throng of people stood silent: 

“*Ttis true that the enemy has plunged a knife into 
the breast of our country, but there will always be 
found men to save her.’ 

“The people began to weep, to scream, to call 
Mustafa Kemal’s name, and to swear to die for our 
Fatherland. A calligrapher took down the two utter- 
ances of his, and made postcards of them. These 
were sent to every Turkish home. They have become 
the talisman of our race. You see, madame, he has 
not only created an army, he has not only given back 
their courage to our people, he has not only buttressed 
our faith in the future, he has given us a national 
soul. Before him it was only the Sultan — always the 
Sultan. To-day it is the Fatherland. We started with 
a small dream. Fired by Mustafa Kemal’s courage, 
and by the inspiration of the poets around him, our 
dream has become immense. Do you know what is 
written in the heart of every Kemalist to-day? The, 
poem created by Zia Bey of Diarkekir.” 

He turned to the youngest Bs the women: 

“ Advihé Hanoum, recite it.” 

Advihé threw back her pretty blond bobbed head 
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and with great feeling repeated the words of the poem 
burned in every Kemalist heart. This is its transla- 
tion as faithfully as I can make it: 


“The feelings which make my pulse beat 

Are each one apart, a page of history. 

Yet I do not read in books, either ancient or modern, 

The triumphs of my great race, a race illustrious and 
noble. 

I read them in the throbs of my heart, in the beats of my 
pulse. 

I understand them, and they exalt me. 

I do not read them in the pages of history, 

Since Attila and Genghis Khan, those magnificent heroes 
who crown the story of my race, 

Are made to appear by calumny as cruel and not worth 
remembering, 

While Czesar and Alexander are made to appear glorious. 

Yes, I read the history of my race in the beats of my 
pulse, 

Because it is my heart that teaches me the glories of Ogouz 
Khan, 

Whom science pleases to forget and leave unknown. ’ 

My heart knows his glory and his splendor, and teaches it 
to me. 

Our Fatherland, oh! Turks, is not Turkey: 

It goes beyond — even beyond Turkestan. 

The Fatherland of the Turks is a vast eternal empire, the 
Empire of Touran.” 


With utter faith in this immense future, her voice 
rang out the last words, and silence followed — hope- 
ful, expectant. . 

“I was brought up by just such impossible dream- 
ers as you,” I said gently. “My whole childhood 
was thrilled, not by the recital of the deeds of Attila 
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and Genghis Khan, but by the writings of Plato and 
Aristotle and the beauties of Praxiteles. I constantly 
heard of Hellenism and of its right to become free and 
unhampered to pursue anew the tastes that are the 
heritage of the Greek soul. Yet I was bending my 
- head under your yoke, and you refused to recognize 
that the Greeks had any rights in their former lands, 
although we belonged to a race which still thrills 
the world with its civilization. You denied my race 
equal rights in their own lands because you had de- 
feated us in battle. Well, to-day, you are defeated 
in battle.” 

“We are not!” several cried in unison. “We shall 
fight until Smyrna, Thrace, and Constantinople are 
all ours indisputably, till the French are out of Syria, 
till the Ottoman Empire is strong again to assume 
the leadership of the whole of Asia. Europe will find 
us in her way wherever she turns, and England will 
bend her head before us.” 

From his breast-pocket he took a clipping. 

“This is the sermon the Sheik of the Senoussi, the 
head of the Arab Moslems, delivered in Anatolia. It 
is the inspired word,” and he read: 


War for religion and for Allah is a treasure which heaven 
bestows on its beloved, and those who so fight have in- 
comparable places beside the Lord. 

O chosen people, the Lord is calling you to honor and 
greatness. Guard yourselves from pollution. Never let 
the chains of slavery be bound about your necks. The 
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Moslem cannot live under foreign domination nor submit 
to slavery. All he knows is self-respect and independence. 
That is the doctrine of the Koran from beginning to end, 
and that was the whole life of the Prophet. Islamism is 
founded on this basis. The darkness of tyranny was dis- 
persed by Islam, which brought to the world the era of 
reform and liberty. 

The great ideal of the Koran is self-respect and in- 
dependence. That is why the Lord always keeps Moslems 
ready for the struggle, from which they will never with- 
draw, but will sacrifice all for right. 

May the name of the Lord be blessed. Truth has 
dawned, the hour of awakening has sounded in the Moslem 
world. At the very moment of despair Allah has breathed 
into our hearts. The very center of Islam, which was on 
the point of death, has reconquered its life, and the Mos- 
lems of Anatolia who were believed dead have risen like 
lions and have done marvels. 

O valiant heroes of Anatolia, but for you the splendid 
structure of Islam would have crumbled. It is you who 
have made the Koran live again. You, without thought 
of all the enemies around you, have defended Islam. The 
divine assistance is with you, never despair. Do the dic- 
tates of the Koran, and become the army of Allah. 


“And you will accomplish all this with the help 
of Italy, France, and Russia?” I asked. - 
arses = ; 

“Let us be sensible,” I pleaded. “Italy sold out 
Germany, her thirty-year-old ally, when the latter 
was strong — ” me 

“Oh, we know we cannot trust Italy,” he inter- 
rupted, “but we have a proverb, ‘When a man is 
drowning he will cling to a swimming snake.’ So 
long as she helps, we accept. She does not do so for 
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love of us; but we care nothing for her motives — 
nor for those of France.” 

“France at this moment is furnishing you with 
arms and ammunition to fight the very army which 
fought side by side with her in Salonica, and helped 
make victory possible. You must know that a nation 
that can act as France is acting to-day is not a nation 
on whom you can pin your faith. Let us then dismiss 
her and Italy. What do you hope from the Bolshe- 
viki? They are Russians, and Russia has always been 
your arch-enemy. Whether Czarist or Bolshevik, she 
wants Constantinople. She is tricking you now in 
order to get it.” 

“Oh, no! The Bolshevik objective is Italy, where 
the entire populace is waiting for her. Why, madame, 
in the streets of Rome the workmen sing 

Quanto Lenino verra in Italia 
Amazxzera questa canalia. 

“If once she gets there, Europe will be done for, 
because the Hungarians are only waiting for the sup- 
port of the Bolsheviks to join in, too; while Bulgarian 
bands at once will invade Greece and Roumania, 
and Communist Germany will join hands with Com- 
munist Russia. Simultaneously there will be insur- 
rections all over India and Egypt. Not an English- 
man will be left alive, the British Empire will fall, and 
the army of Mustafa Kemal will be supreme in the 
world” - 
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The room was electrified with the joy of anticipated 
achievement. The exaltation that had possessed 
Djelal Bey by the mosque a few days before possessed 
the whole roomful of people. ° 

“You can see now why we feel certain of defeating 
the Greeks,” the writer put in impressively. “And 
a victory over them is a victory over the whole of 
Europe.” 

“You certainly must feel confident to speak so 
openly to me of your plans. You know I am here to 
publish what I learn. Moreover, I am a Westerner, 
and no matter how much I may like you personally, 
I shall do everything I can to avert the danger to 
Europe. Do you think, when Italy learns that the 
first result of your success will be her downfall, that 
she will continue to back you? And do you believe 
for a single second that you are not watched? Do you 
think that England would have permitted the war 
between you and Greece to continue if it had not 
suited her purposes for the time being?” — 

The emotional nature of the Turks is inconceivable 
to those who do not know them well. A few weeks 
before I had seen a “grown man” break into con- 
vulsive sobs at the mere sight of a ruined marble 
dam, at the Sweet Waters of Europe. And while they 
become lions with a little encouragement, a slight 
disappointment will cast them into the depths. Thus 
my very simple queries brought this roomful of peo- 
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ple from their state of confident elation to one of 
great depression. In voices full of anxiety they asked: 

“You mean that England will prevent us from 
succeeding?” 

“T have n’t the faintest doubt of it.” 

“But how can she? All our plans are ready.” 

“So were Germany’s — and Germany was a giant 
compared to you. Listen, my friends. To-day Eng- 
land is the rudder of Europe. She means to save 
herself, to save Europe, and incidentally to save 
Asia.” 

“‘Pshaw!” sneered the writer. 

“Nations have risen and nations have fallen since 
the Roman Empire. England alone has gone on 
steadily; and outside of Europe what is most vital 
to-day are her offshoots — the United States, Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, even South Africa. 
You are beating your head against a wall that is going 
to break you.” 

“You are trying to frighten us,” said the hostess, 
rather tremulously. 

“Madame, if you would only believe that I love 
you very much, that I have the greatest sympathy for 
Turkey’s present plight, that I will plead your cause 
with all my heart and want to get you more jus- 
tice than you really deserve, you will understand the 
motives which actuate me to be so frank with you. 

Do abandon your mad schemes. Your chance is right 
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now. Drop the sword and try to see what you 
can save out of the wreck by some happy compro- 
mise.” 

“How can we?” three women cried in unison. 

“England will have none of us,” my Kemalist 
friend threw in. 

In their wild talk, their quick turning from one 
attitude to another, they were like children — chil- 
dren smarting after a whipping that had humiliated 
their spirits and bruised their bodies. The fact that 
they had deserved the whipping they faced not at all. 
In describing to me the humiliation they had been 
subjected to by the Allies, and especially the French, 
one lady wept. 

“They treated us as if we were Armenians!” she 
cried. . 

“Why ‘don’t you end’ all this mess and get them 
out of Constantinople by making peace?” I sug- 
gested. 

“They will never get out of their own accord,” our 
hostess declared, “but we shall burn them out.” 

“I wish I were in Mustafa Kemal’s position. J 
believe I could save this country,” I said. 

In their childlike, trusting way they turned to me | 
as if I were an oracle. The atmosphere was sur- | 
charged with madness in which I felt myself the only 
sane person, and also, somehow, like a priestess in an 
ancient Greek temple. 
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“If you swear not to assassinate me, and espe- 
cially if you promise not to interrupt me until I have 
finished, I will tell you what I would do if I were 
Mustafa Kemal.” 

“We promise!” they said seriously. 

“Especially not to interrupt me, remember! Well, 
then, I would disregard the Great Powers as if they 
were not on earth. Your main difficulties are with 
the Greeks. I would go directly to them and make 
a separate peace with them. I would offer to trade 
Constantinople for Smyrna. The Greeks to evacu- 
ate ali of Asia Minor, and keep instead Thrace and 
Constantinople, and to pay you a fixed tribute for 
fifty years, the money from which would go to build 
schools and maintain them all over Asia Minor. 
Exchange populations whenever it is possible, so 
as to concentrate the Turkish population under the 
Turkish flag; but whenever that is n’t possible, have 
so many Turkish representatives in the Greek Par- 
liament, and so many Greek representatives in the 
Turkish Parliament. Let the shifting of the popula- 
tions be done at the expense of the Greeks, because 
they have the ships. Don’t ask a foreign commission 
to come and make a valuation of the lands. Decide it 
among yourselves. What do you have in Constanti- 
nople that is of any value to you? Nothing but your 
mosques, which have been erected to the glory and 
vanity of the Sultans. Take-the remains-of Abou 
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Eyoub Khalid Ensari from the surbeh in Eyub and 
transport them to Angora or to Konia or to Sivas, 
whichever of these cities is to become your cap- 
ital. /Give back Saint Sophia to the Greeks, since it 
was originally their church, but retain all the other 
mosques, keeping in them two or three priests and 
charging admission. With the money obtained you 
can keep them up. After all, it is much more inspiring 
to erect schools to educate the living than to build 
mosques to the glory of the dead. Send your pupils 
to England and America to study the best systems of 
education in those two countries and take from them 
what suits your race. What you now have in Con- 
stantinople is the shadow of power. Exchange that 
shadow for something tangible before the shadow 
itself is gone. And cease to be the pawn upon the 
chessboard of the Great Powers. Asia Minor is as 
big as France, and much richer in natural resources. 
Within fifty years, with universal compulsory educa- 
tion all your best qualities will be brought out, and, 
instead of being a mere pawn, you will gradually 
become the leader of Asia, for the good of Asia and 
not for the absurd things that you are planning. If 
you make these arrangements with Greece, the 
whole world will applaud you, and the Great Powers 
will be forced to get out of your country. Then at 
once make an alliance with Greece. You need each 
other, and when you are not slaughtering one an- 
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other, you are the two races in the N ear East which 
are most sympathetic. That is all.” 

No one spoke immediately after I finished. Then 
our hostess turned toward the writer and in a be- 
wildered tone ejaculated: 

“Well!” 

“No wonder, madame, you asked us to promise not 
to assassinate you,” he said somberly. 

“So long as you did not interrupt me, I have no 
fear that you will assassinate me.” 

An elderly gentleman exclaimed in a frightened 
voice: 

“You are asking us to se// our capital.” 

“Tt is n’t your capital.” j 

“You mean, they will take it from us?” 

“They Aave taken it from you already, and my 
Way is the only way to get something out of it.” 

I glanced toward the place where my own Kemalist 
friend was sitting. To my surprise he was examin- 
ing me with half-closed eyes, with the same approval 
he had manifested the day at Dr. Frew’s when I 
attacked the Levantine in British uniform. 

No one else spoke. They seemed stunned. One of 
the older men rose, went to the table, took a piece of 
cake, and began eating it ravenously, we all silently 
watching him. 

With his mouth still full of cake he advanced to- 
ward me, towering over me: 
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“Who sent you to offer us those terms, madame?” 

I laughed a bit hysterically. 

“Except that you are ardent conspirators, you are 
nobodies, you know. If I had been sent here to make 
an offer, I should have gone to those who have power. 
I merely put forth an idea.” 

“With the certainty that it would reach Mustafa 
Kemal — if you yourself do not succeed in reaching 
him,” declared the writer. 

For the first time my own Kemalist friend spoke: 

“Madame, will you tell this to our commander 
when you reach him?” 

“Tf I reach Mustafa Kemal, I shall want him to 
tell me things — not to air my views on Turkey.” 

“But if you have the chance, will you make him 
the offer you have just made us?” 

“But my friends I have not made any offer. 
Don’t you see that I am not the Greek Government. 
I just talked.” 

“Well, then, will you talk to our commander the 
way you have talked to us?” 

“It all depends. I may be afraid of him. I am not 
afraid of you.” 

The lady with the pretty figure interrupted: — 

“People here say that you are a Government 
agent. From the way you have spoken to-day I feel 
certain it is true. Will you please tell us after you 
leave here where you will go?” 
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She was pretty, and her bobbed hair had a way of 
tumbling to one side of her forehead, and she would 
shake her head to bring it into place again. The 
movement was very attractive. 

“After I leave here,” I answered seriously, “I am 
going straight to an embassy to tell them all the 
mad projects you have confided to me this after- 
noon.” 

“Really?” she cried. 

“Well, if I am an agent, that is what I ought to do, 
is n’t it?” 

My Kemalist friend observed sadly: 

“Madame has not been impressed at all with our 
schemes. She thinks we are ridiculous.” 

I rose to go. 

“When I laugh, it is a sad laugh, my friends. I hate 
that fighting in Anatolia which kills our youths daily, 
and which is not going to serve any useful purpose 
after all. Remember, if that slaughter is allowed to 
go on by the powerful, it is because it falls in with 
their own schemes.”’ 

We shook hands in a half-hearted way, and I went 
away accompanied by my Kemalist friend. After we 
could no longer see the house, he said tensely: 

“Mr. Venizelos sent you here to suggest this plan 
to us, did n’t he?” 

“YT ought to be the most puffed-up person in the 
_ city. Whatever I say is supposed to come either out 
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of the head of Mr. Lloyd George or out of the brain 
of Mr. Venizelos.” 

“But it is a wonderful plan, madame.” ° 

I stopped and stared at him. 

“What?” 

“Yes, With some modifications it would be the 
best that could be done.” 

We parted before reaching the Osman Bey Gardens, 
and I walked the whole way to the Péra Palace. As 
usual the sidewalks were so packed with leisurely 
pedestrians that to get on with any comfort I had to 
go out in the street, dodging reckless chauffeurs and 
the street-cars, which had a way of running close to 
the sidewalks. The pedestrians of Constantinople 
move always at a funereal pace, though there was 
nothing else funereal about them, as they chatted and 
laughed and argued and made love. 

In their heedless midst I remembered the writer, in 
the room I had recently quitted, putting his hand on 
the shoulder of a young man, with the significant 
remark, “‘He is the best bomb-thrower we have!” 
I thought of the Levantine in British uniform, in 
the Intelligence Department. Were he and his like 
earning their keep? Whether I liked him or not, he 
seemed quite capable of ferreting things out. 

Proof that somebody at least was not napping was 
given us a few days later when we returned to the 
hotel and found a policeman, a few doors from our 
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room, sitting on a chair, and, with another chair for 
a table, making a modest meal of bread and cheese. 
There was nothing dramatic or startling about his 
appearance, in spite of an air of suppressed excite- 
ment we had noticed among the personnel of the 
hotel. Adventures hardly ever seem very interesting 
to those near them. Either they are so full of hard 
work that drama is lost in drudgery, or they are so 
dangerous that the spectacular quality is unnoticed. 

For several days the policeman sat on his chair and 
at regular intervals partook of his bread and cheese. 
He was probably not nearly so thrilled as the Jer- 
sey commuter unfolding his newspaper and reading: 
“ Discovery of a Plot to Murder all the High Commis- 
sioners in Constantinople, Set Fire to the City and 
Loot it. Turkish Officials and Russian Refugees 
implicated.” 

There were six arrests made in the Péra Palace, we 
were told, but my husband hurried to change into his 
flannels in order to get to the court at the Constan- 
tinople Club, next door, in time for a couple of sets 
before the light should wane. 

My own Kemalist I never saw again. | 
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HE tram gave a jerk, a throb, and stopped. An 

instant later it jerked, throbbed, and started 
again on its course toward old, sunlit Stamboul. The 
passenger who had caused the stop was a solitary 
Turkish woman. Carefully balancing herself on her 
excessively high heels, she came in by the front end, 
and scanned the “harem” end of the car for a vacant 
seat. There was none. 

The newcomer was tall, slender, and of that force- 
ful type of beauty which causes men instinctively to 
straighten up and hope they are looking their best, 
and brings to the heart of every woman a pang of 
envy. For a second she stood poised, taking in the 
fact that all the seats in the women’s compartment 
were occupied. Through the opening in the curtains 
she could equally discern that beyond them were 
empty seats in the men’s end. Her’ black lustrous 
eyes — so piquantly opposed to the gold of her hair © 
— turned back from the men’s compartment, and 
scanned the faces of such Christian,women as were 
seated in the women’s end. Then she advanced to 
where I sat, and with a motion of her small, white. 
gloved hand said in French: ut 
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“There is room for you in there.” 
_. She was within her rights. I yielded my place to 


her, and changed to one beyond the curtains. Yet the 
- tone in which she had ordered me to give her my seat 


disturbed me. It was something new to me in Turkish 
women. Losing no sight of the fact that she had a 
perfect right to ask a European woman to go into the 
other end of the car when there were places available 
there, I yet wondered at her doing so. That right I 
had never seen them exercise before. And the tone 
she had used had nothing to do with rights. It 
smacked of hatred. It was as if she said: “This op- 
portunity I take to enforce in our capital that which 
belongs to us Turks.” 
| From my new seat I could see only her back. Now 
and then, when she turned her head in this or that 
direction, I could observe how smartly she wore her 
pelerine, how artistically its headpiece was adjusted 
over the golden hair, the veil hanging loosely on either 
side and forming a rippling frame for the perfect oval 
of her face. 

‘Turkey in 1921 was a book full of incongruities of 


- which the women formed the capital letters. If they 


did not fascinate and enchant the imagination as of 
old, they excited interest and goaded the mind to 
speculation in regard to their future. 
The sentence, “There is room for you in there,” 
kept recurring to me, and gradually the resolution 
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became mine to have speech with the woman. Ac- 
cordingly, when, in its usual jerking and throbbing 
manner, the car stopped at Tcharchi Kapou, which 
was my station, I did not alight, but sat and waited. 
At a junction several stops farther on, the insolent 
lady arose and motioned the conductor to stop. I 
followed her, and when we were both on the pave- 
ment, where she was evidently awaiting the coming 
of another tram, I addressed her: 

“Pardon me, I know that you were absolutely 
within your rights to ask me to give you my seat in 
the harem end, since I could go into the men’s com- 
partment, but Turkish women never did that before. 
What made you do it?” 

The hauteur with which she had scanned the faces 
of the Christian women in the car was hers as she 
glanced over me from my head to my shoes. Her only 
response was a shrug of the shoulders. 

“Your manner, too, is different from the Turkish 
women I have known. They used to be —”’ 

Her silent impertinence as she waited for me to 
finish my sentence goaded me to say: 

“They used to be courteously patrician.” 

“T am entirely indifferent to your thoughts,” she 
answered with a sneer, with an angry flush, too. 

“You interest me, however; for I am making a 
study of the modern Turkish woman for publica- 
eons 
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“A few lies about us, more or less, will not matter. 
It will not be long before we shall kick you all — all 
out of here.” 

She motioned to the tram she had been awaiting, 
to stop. I entered it after her, noting its number, so 
that I might find my way back, a not unnecessary 
precaution in the outlying parts of Stamboul. Several 
vacant seats in the women’s end robbed her of the 
pleasure of ordering a Christian woman out. I took 
a seat across the aisle from her, whence I could watch 
her unobtrusively. Young she was: twenty, or pos- 
sibly twenty-two, and possessing those rare features 
that once were not rare in the harems. It must be 
remembered that for many generations, in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, the Greek villages 
were regularly robbed by the conquerors of all little 
girls of great physical promise. These girls were 
brought up as Mohammedans and rarely heard of 
their origin. Georgia and Circassia sold their best, 
too. Luxury, ease, and the cultivation of the art of 
pleasing did the rest. The woman across the aisle 
from me had the nose and the oval face of the Greek 
islands, the golden hair of Circassia, while Georgia 
had furnished the fiery eyes, the carmine lips. But 
her insolence belonged to her soul, and my quest was 
with the latter. 

Sweet, courteous, well-bred Turkish women it had 
been my lot to know. Her type I had never seen, and 
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I must learn it now. When she alighted from the car, 
I followed her, and did not disguise the fact that I 
followed her. She passed through one crooked street 
to another, and on the bend of a third stopped 
before a large old-fashioned Turkish koniak, such 
as the opulent polygamous Turks builtin the old 
rich days. A large, decorative inscription from the 
Koran, in gilded letters on a black background, 
was framed and hung under the eaves of the roof. 
She rang the bell, and, when it was answered, disap- 
peared within. 

I walked up and down the street twice in order to 
fix the location of the house in my memory, the street 
being innocent of name or numbers, like most of the 
streets in Stamboul. At one side of the house was a 
-garden on a high masoned terrace. To my astonish, 
ment I noticed a French soldier watering the plants, 
The quarter was Turkish and remote. The windows 
of the house were closely latticed. Everything pro- 
claimed Mohammedan orthodoxy, and within its re- 
moteness a French soldier was watering plants! There 
was added interest to my quest. 

+ This incident occurred almost in the first week of 

our arrival in Turkey, when the abnormality of the 

life there had not yet had time to make itself under- 

stood. I am possessor of a philosophy which believes 

that if one wants a thing very much one gets it. I 

made a diagram of the quarter in my brain, and 
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retracing my steps proceeded to my original desti- 
nation, turning over in my mind various means by 
which it might be possible for me to come to know 
this haughty lady who so manifestly had no desire 
for my acquaintance. 

I reached my goal through no efforts of my own. 
A week or two later three Turkish ladies lunched with 
us, and afterwards we went with them to the Thé4tre 
des Petits Champs to see a French play given in 
Turkish. One of our guests was a patroness, and we 
five took our seats in her box, in a house jammed with 
people. The novelty of going to the theater to see 
a play given in Turkish, in company with Turkish 
ladies and with my husband, was tremendously excit- 
ing. The play was “Service,” by Henri Lavedin. It 
had been written during the World War, to arouse 
the French mothers to a frantic pitch of patriotism, 
so that willingly they would give their sons to the 
cause of battle. And it was now being given in 
Constantinople with exactly the same object, for 
the Turkish war against Greece. Armenian women 
played the feminine rdles, Turkish women not yet 
having reached that point of freedom, though our 
hostess assured us it would come soon. The audience 
was composed mostly of Turks, with a few French 
and Italian officers as guests in the boxes. 

‘After “Service” there was a delightful Turkish 
farce, far superior to the French war concoction. Be- 
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tween the two plays a little girl recited a poem ad- 
dressed to the Turkish flag: 


“Crescent, you look pale and sad, I know. 
But do not be discouraged! 
The hearts of all the little children of Turkey . 
Are beating for you, and the day will come 
When they will make you brilliant and happy again.” 


After the poem there was an intermission when 
Turkish men visited Turkish ladies in their boxes — 
a great innovation, 

In one of the boxes across the theater sat a Turkish 
lady with a French officer. Our hostess told us they 
were husband and wife. I had already heard of a 
number of such formerly unprecedented marriages; 
for, aside from the fact that the French were much 
taken with the charms of the Turkish ladies, the 
French were not at all averse thus to further their 
alliance with Turkey, the better to thwart the English 
influence in the Near East. 

To me, looking for new conditions in Turkey, 
every novelty was a challenge, and a Turkish woman 
married to a French officer was an opportunity to be 
seized. Unfortunately, our hostess did not know the 
lady opposite except by sight and I could not be 
introduced. However, there seems to be a special 
providence for seekers such as I: toward the close 
of the performance our hostess had to attend a meet- 
ing, and left us. As we were leisurely emerging from 
the theater, we came face to face with a Turk of 
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our acquaintance, walking with the Franco-Turkish 
couple. Introductions followed. 

“Fancy your openly going about with a French 
husband,” I remarked. “You don’t know how 
strange that seems to me with the memories of 
Turkey of twenty years ago.” | 

“Tt is no longer a novelty. There are many Turkish 
women now married to French and Italians. Why 
not?” 

“Why not, indeed? Creed and race are no longer 
barriers to the intelligent,” I agreed. 

“Besides, the French and Italians are our allies,’ she 
added, “‘while the English —” She made a grimace. 
“But proud England soon will be made to bend her 
knee. The army of Mustafa Kemal will see to that.” 

Thus talking we all emerged from the theater into 
the gardens of the Petits Champs. A slight tall fig- 
ure came within our horizon; a small white-gloved 
hand signaled to the lady by my side, and a voice I 
knew called out: 

- . “Bonjour, Mebrouki!” 

The insolent lady of the tram was before us, and 
we were introduced. No sign of recognition passed 
over her face, yet I felt certain she could not have 
forgotten me. I was wearing the same dress, the same 
hat, and over my arm hung the crook of my cane, as 
on the day when we had met before. Haughty she 
still was, but not insolent. 
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“And the play, Azzizé, how did you like it?” asked 
the lady at my side — her she had called Mebrouki. 

“French rot, my dear Mebrouki. It is good enough 
for French dolls who coddle their males, but Turkish 
women don’t have to be made to give up their men 
for the salvation of their country by cheap sentimen- » 
tality.” 

Mebrouki Hanoum turned to me. » 

“T must explain that, although my friend, like me, 
is married to a Frenchman, she intensely dislikes 
everything French.” 

“Except her name and its bearer,” I hazarded. 

Azzizé’s eyes full upon me, she replied: 

“Mebrouki Hanoum is wrong. I do not especially 
dislike everything French—I passionately hate every- 
thing and every one not of my race and creed.” 

“I know a Greek general whose motto is, ‘He who 
is not a Greek is my enemy.’ The motto for the 
whole Near East might easily be, ‘Hatred for all, 
friendship toward none.’” 

“Probably you have been here a few weeks and 
think you know everything about the Near Fast,” 
she sneered. | 

“You are mistaken, Azzizé Hanoum. I know the 
Near East because I am of it as much as you.” 

“Why, aren’t you French?” she asked in a pro- 
vocative tone. 

“I am Greek and was born here, and my people 
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ruled here before yours ever set foot on the shores 
of the Bosphorus. But by choice and marriage I am 
American, and unlike you I devotedly love most of 
the things of my husband’s nationality.” 

As the words passed my lips, the expression of the 
Turkish girl’s face changed, though not as a result 
of them. Her bosom tumultuously rising and falling, 
she was for the moment oblivious of us and of her 
surroundings, as her clouded eyes rested on a young 
French officer of the type French novelists love to 
use in their heroic rdles. He was young, slender, and 
rather tall, good to look at and to remember. 

He, too, was moved at the sight of Azzizé Hanoum. 
He stopped short, made a movement as if to come 
to her, thought better of it, bowed with deference, 
and passed on with his fellow officers. Azzizé’s eyes 
returned to us, dilated with suppressed excitement. 
In our onward movement we three women had be- 
come separated from our men, and now stood wait- 
ing for them to find us. We were close to a sad tree, 
spared by the World War which had been destructive 
of so many of the country’s trees; yet it looked con- 
sumptive. 

“T hope it will blossom this year, as it used to in 
the olden times,” I commented idly, the while watch- 
ing Azzizé Hanoum. She was making a desperate 
effort to regain her former cynical self-possession. 

“T hope it will zot!”’ she blazed out. “I hope noth- 
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ing in the land will blossom, and that all the wells 
will turn dry, until our victorious armies drive the 
foreigner out of here.” 

“Then some Turkish ladies will have to go, too, or 
remain husbandless,” I reminded her. 

“Don’t take Azzizé too seriously, madame,” Me- 
brouki Hanoum admonished me. “She really can’t 
mean half what she says.” 

“Do you agree with Mebrouki? Do I mean half 
what I say?” Azzizé inquired, gazing straight into 
my eyes. 

“T am rather inclined to believe that were you to 
give life to all you think and feel about us, you would 
wither up the trees and dry up the wells without 
further trouble.” 

« She laughed — a laugh that held no mirth. 

“T hate you less since you are Greek,” and in 
fluent and educated Greek she added: “‘ You we con- 
quered — that you will admit.” 

“Of course; and since you hate me less than the 
objectionable invaders of to-day, may I come to see 
you in that nice Turkish home of yours in n the heart 
of Stamboul?” 

She bit her lip, yet her eyes showed no anger as she 
replied: 

“There are no longer Turkish homes, even in the 
heart of Stamboul. They have been desecrated by 
outsiders.” 
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“TI know the location of one, however, and to- 
morrow afternoon I shall knock at its door and beg 
for admission.” 

“Do you still speak Greek, Mebrouki?” she asked, 
as if she had not heard my question. 

“Not the educated Greek you do. Mine, you know, 
I learned from Madame Xanthou, our housekeeper.” 

The men rejoined us, and Azzizé Hanoum gave her 
hand to the husband of Mebrouki Hanoum to kiss as 
if she were an empress, and he a humble courtier. 


To the big koniak, on the following day — since I 
rather expected the lady to be “not at home” —I 
carried a letter inviting her to lunch with us two days 
later; for I meant to pursue her so long as — to use 
the vernacular — the pursuing was good. But when 
the door opened, I had not even time to ask for 
Azzizé Hanoum. The maid at once told me I was 
expected, and invited me to follow her. We climbed 
to the top of the house, where I was ushered into a 
large room overlooking the garden. Scented with the 
perfume of wistaria growing luxuriantly outside the 
windows, its furniture proclaimed the room half 
boudoir, half sitting-room of a woman of taste, and 
means to satisfy her taste. The woman herself, 
dressed in loose white Brusa silks, came in at once, 
and we shook hands. 

_ “Thank you for being at home,” I said in Greek. 
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“Tt was a great bother, too. I had to write letters 
and send them by hand so that I might be here.” 

“Then I thank you even more, and since you are a 
purposeful woman I do not take it that you stayed at 
home merely for me.” 

“T stayed at home for you. But come first and 
bathe your hands. It is so hot outside.” 

In the next room I divested myself of gloves and 
hat, and held my hands under the perfumed water 
she herself poured over them. Back in the boudoir I 
asked again point-blank: 

“Why did you decide to be gracious to me?” 

The room echoed with that mirthless laugh of hers. 

“How you do ask direct questions!” 

“They save time, and to me time is the most 
precious fluid of all.” 

Sorbets were brought in, and delicious almond- 
paste crullers. As I was about to bring my sorbet to 
my lips, she raised her goblet high above her head 
and, looking me straight in the eyes, cried: 

“To the defeat of the Greek army!” 

I raised mine above my head also. 

“May Allah and the God of the Greeks drive some 
sense into the heads of their people.” 

She drank from her goblet and, passing it to me, 
_asked for mine. We drank from each other’s goblets. 
After the refreshments were finished, for the third 
_ time I inquired: © 
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“Did you give yourself all the trouble to receive me 
for the sake of your toast?” 

She leaned back to a bookcase, and taking from it 
a bound book tossed it into my lap. 

“That is the reason,” she answered. 

It was a copy of my book, “Haremlik,” in French. — 

“How did you know I was the person who wrote 
5 a 

“T was told so yesterday at the theater. I have 
read and re-read it. Meeting you yesterday in the 
lobby was not accidental. Although you did not no- 
tice me in the theater, I followed you out to speak 
with you. I goaded you to discover whether you 
would declare yourself a Greek.” 

“Why should I hide it? I am extremely proud of 
my blood, and grateful to the accident of my birth 
and upbringing. Since ‘Haremlik’ brought us to- 
gether, may I say what a different type you are from 
the women described in it?” 

“Those women belonged to the times when Turkey 
was rich and courted — when foreign ambassadors ~ 
were intriguing for the favor of the Sultan. I belong 
to a Turkey occupied and polluted by foreign armies, 
whose Sultan is a miserable prisoner in his palace.” 

Her face lost a portion of its beauty. A cruel 
expression marred the voluptuous mouth. The pure 
oval of the Greek islands, bathed by the fire from 
her eyes, seemed to become square. She extended a 
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delicately chiseled arm, a small white hand toward 
me. | 

“You have written of sweet women, of resigned 
women, of women who loved their husbands, of 
women who loved their lovers and died for them. I 
shall tell you a tale different from any in your former 
book. We have minds that can plan, we Turkish 
~ women; we have courage that can carry out our plans 
to the bitter end; and we have teeth that can bite, if 
need. be.” . 

Of a sudden she became rigid. She listened intently. 
Then quickly her extended hand unfastened the be- 
jeweled net that held her hair. A torrent of gold 
covered her slim shoulders. 

“Mashallah!” I cried, “but you are beautiful!” 

Her eyes narrowed. Her lips quivered. Like an 
odalisk bringing out the full voluptuousness of her 
body, she sank back at full length on the settee. 
Leaning over to the vase on the table, she took from 
it a spray of hyacinth and brought it to her lips. 
Then nonchalantly she called out: 

“ Entrez!” 

Unaware of any approaching footsteps, and having 
heard no rap on the door, I was quite amazed to have 
the door open and the same young French officer enter 
who had been so moved by the sight of her at the thea- 
ter the day before. Azzizé introduced him by his name 
and made no use of the word “husband.” 
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“I came very quietly and had no time to knock 
before you called out. Did you hear me coming?” 

“My heart told me that you were near.” 

She brought the flower closer to her lips and inhaled 
its scent. Every motion, every act enhanced her 
enchantingness. The loose white silk garment, the 
cascade of gold on her head, the pale pink of the 
flower with which the two small white hands were 
toying, were all a complement to the play of her eyes. 

The Frenchman was overwhelmed, and the passion 
that surged through him was no more attractive to 
behold than an earthquake, and equally devastating. 
I gave a glance at him, and then wished I were not in 
the room. I wanted to look at anything else except at 
him, yet my eyes, mesmerized, kept on traveling from 
the man to the woman and back to the man again. 

His voice was unsteady when he spoke. “Will you 
make room for me here at your feet?” He indicated 
the settee on which she was reclining. 

“No!” she answered, so softly that her refusal was 
a caress. ‘“‘ Your — er— nearness is so disturbing, 
Armand, mon ami.” 

Her mouth and chin were hidden behind the 
flower. Her eyes were veiled, somber and exciting. 
The Frenchman grew whiter. 

“Am I de trop?” he asked. 

“N_n-never that. No—only I wish to talk to 
madame — of you! Of you — and of — our union.” 
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Then, contradictorily, she gathered herself together 
like a kitten, and made room for him close to her. 

He dropped on the seat like a man who was drunk. 
She passed one of her perfumed hands through his 
hair, brought her cheek close to his lips, but not so 
close that he could kiss her, while the hand that held 
the flower almost touched his face. 

He made asif to take her in his arms, but she eluded 
him and was on her feet with a movement that from 
its perfect grace seemed slow, but which must have 
been swift. 

“Now you must go — please, Armand.” 

Passing her arm through his she led him to the 
door. Opening it she pushed him caressingly out, 
blowing him a kiss with her finger-tips. After closing 
the door, she stood listening to his soft retreating 
footsteps, then ever so quietly drew the bolt. 

Slowly she returned to me. Every feature that 
nature had fashioned so lovingly was clouded by an 
inward tempest of unholy tumult. Her hands tore 
to fragments the flower she held and with loathing 
threw it into the waste-basket. With heaving breast, 
eyes dilated, nostrils quivering, she sank back on the 
settee. Of me she was oblivious. She laughed her 
low mirthless laugh, threw back her head and gazed 
up at the ceiling as if communing with some unseen 
power. | 

A film of moisture came into her eyes, and gradu- 
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ally a semblance of peace descended upon her. Her 
features lost their strained appearance, and the 
beauty so ruthlessly dethroned from them returned 
slowly to her. Presently she took notice of me and 
seemed surprised that I was there. She tried to speak, 
but was not sufficiently mistress of her voice. 

Irresistibly compelled, I rose and went to her, and 
_ taking one of her hands patted it. 

““T — torture — him,” she said brokenly. “I am 
— driving — him mad, little — by little. But it 1s 
—killing me— too. Still —- vengeance — is sweet. 
The price — is worth it.” 

She let her head fall forward on my lap and lie 
there for me to pat and soothe. The insolent lady of 
the tram had no relation to the spent young woman 
whose head on my lap was inundated in its golden 
wealth. 

She lay still, apparently contented, while I rewit- 
nessed in mind the scene of which I had been an 
unwilling spectator. In recalling the primeval passion 
of the man and the cunning luring of the woman, the 
very art with which she had fanned the monstrous 
force and then tricked it to submission became more 
terrible than when it was taking place before my eyes. 

I bent over her. “It isn’t worth it,” I pleaded, 
“because it is marring your very soul.” 

Abruptly she raised her head. She was almost her- 
_ self now. 
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“My soul! What do I care for my soul? And what 
do you know, you who have never suffered? What 
have I to do with a soul? When those invaders came 
here did they think of us as people who had souls? 
No! This man you have seen go out of this room 
killed my brother, and broke my mother’s heart. 
They had to have quarters — all those swanking 
officers. The French behaved even worse than the 
haughty English, because the English, outwardly at 
least, behaved like gentlemen. We were thrown out 
of our houses. It did not matter where we went. 
Even a simple captain had to have a house of his own. 
When they first entered Constantinople, our men did 
not take it like lambs. There were meetings and dem- 
onstrations organized. My brother led one of them. 

“Tt was heroism in Belgium to defy the Germans. 
It was a crime in Turkey to resist the Allies. They 
seized our men like thieves and took them to exile. 
My brother was ill of typhoid fever when Senegalese 
soldiers, commanded by the man you saw in my room, 
entered our house and dragged him from his bed. 
My mother tried to defend him with her body. They 
would not have taken him from her except that they 
struck her and she fainted. My brother died from 
exposure, and my mother from a broken heart. 

“Then, as I told you, came the question of housing 
the officers of the army of occupation. I lived here 
sole mistress of this house and of what was left of 
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our former household. One day French officers de- 
scended upon us and demanded that rooms should be 
made ready for them here. I overheard them making 
French jests about me, when the interpreter told 
them I was young and lived alone. I decided to 
conquer them.” 

A cruel smile played about her lips. 

“I knew I was beautiful. I was engaged to be 
married. He whom I love, and who loves me, is in 
Anatolia. Allah has created us women weak, but — 
the men have their strength, we have our beauty. Is 
it Wrong to use it? 

“When I appeared, I became the apple of discord. 
The man you saw, who was the superior officer, gave 
in to my prayers that the house should not be requisi- 
tioned — but he reserved for himself the right to call 
on me. I received him, and a few months later we 
were married.” 

_ She clenched her hands. Her breast heaved. 

“He who is in Anatolia thinks me faithless. You 
have seen the Frenchman. Did he — strike you — 
as a happy — a satisfied — husband?” * 

Her cruel laugh broke from her lips. 

“T am torturing him,” she repeated. “I am driving 
him mad. Because of me one Frenchman, at least, is 
suffering in purgatory. My husband!” 

Her merriment was the most hideous semblance of 
mirth I had ever seen. 
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“My husband! He has never received from me 
more than I gave him in your presence. But I fan 
his passion — and then feed it with straws. My 
brother died from fever. My mother died from a 
broken heart. And he who killed them both shall 
be made to die from the fever of his all-consuming 
passion, by me — me, the avenger of her family and 
race. 


VI 
MOHAMMED HER CONQUEROR 


HE humiliation of the Turks under foreign 

occupation was inexpressibly galling to them. 
Even in social intercourse they felt themselves at an 
unfair disadvantage. 

“T hope your husband does not judge us by what 
he sees to-day,” said one charming lady. “We are 
accustomed to command. Now we bend our heads 
and have to smile upon the invader, and no race can 
appear at its best that has to cringe before another.” 

“No, cringing is apt to develop defensive weapons 
that are not likable; and for humanity’s sake no race 
should be placed in such a position,” I assented. 

“Then you will plead our cause, will you not?” 

“Does pleading help? Look at the Armenians.” 

“Oh! the Armenians!”’ she cried scornfully. 

But she did not grasp the abysmal misery of a race 
that has had to cringe for centuries: to lie and to 
deceive for the protection of their lives and the lives 
of their women and children. Indeed, the humiliating 
position of the Turk did not make him in the least 
sympathetic toward his Christian subjects — did not 
move him an iota toward making common cause with 
them to drive out the invader. On the contrary, it 
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made him still more bitter against his former subject 
races — a bitterness he has since vented with all his 
old-time ferocity and cruelty. 

Lost as the Turks were in their hatred, and en- 
gulfed in the political chaos which the disunion of the 
victorious Allies created around them, one would now 
and then encounter instances which breathed of the 
best there was in the Turkish character. Those in- 
stances were like the flowers one sees creeping up 
toward the sunlight in the crevices of demolished 
walls and on the flanks of volcanoes. . The plottings of 
the Kemalists, the tragedy of Azzizé, the hopeless- 
ness of Dilara Hanoum were mitigated by such in- 
dividual cases as that of a woman whom I met under 
the somber vaults of the covered bazaars of Stam- 
boul. She, with her companions, two women older 
than herself, was standing in front of a tiny booth, 
examining colored kerchiefs, kalemkeris, one of the 
few Oriental articles still to be found in this mart once 
famous for its Eastern goods. She was looking down 
the covered way up which I was walking, and our 
eyes met and spoke to each other, like wireless sta- 
tions in tune. 

I was on no idle sight-seeing trip. For days I had 
been hunting for Turkish women who looked interest- 
ing to talk to. The quest was harder now that they 
wore their veils thrown back from their faces. Had 
they covered their countenances as they formerly did, 
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I might have been lured on by many a pair of dark 
eyes, gleaming mysteriously, and promising so much 
more than brow or lips or chin revealed. I believe 
there are more fine eyes than other features. Perhaps 
they are more God-given, while lips and chin reflect 
the characters we develop ourselves. 

Be that as it may, there was no hesitation in me 
when I saw her. Young she was and lovely, yet with 
the vapidity of youth moulded by experience — her 
beauty no longer Vanity’s handmaiden. Like an of- 
ficer marching to the capture of a fort, I advanced 
toward her until I, too, was standing by the tiny booth, 
examining the bright kalemkeris — woven in Man- 
chester, it is true, but stenciled and colored along the 
shores of the Bosphorus. 

The two older women were chaffering in the pleas- 
ant way of bygone days, when they went into the 
bazaars not only to purchase, not only to while away 
the time, but for the pleasure of pitting their wits 
against professionals, to meet strange people, and to 
get new impressions. Listening to their bantering 
bargaining, I was transported among the Turkish 
women I had known and loved when I was a child, 
and I could have stayed on for hours, my mind rush- 
ing backward to the past and forward to the present, 
very much like a dog who is happy no matter which 
way he runs. 

While I was listening to the two older women, she 
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who had attracted me herself was watching me. As the 
others were finishing their bargaining, I spoke to her 

“My Turkish is quite halting. Will you help me in 
my purchase?” 

“T speak French,” she answered proudly. “I can 
interpret for you.” 

I consumed a long time in my selection, all three 
helping me along, and when the sale of six black and 
yellow kalemkeris was consummated, I begged them 
all to do me the honor of eating malebi with me in one 
of the dairy booths in the bazaar. | 

Merry furtive glances passed between them, the 
two older women giggled openly, and all accepted 
with alacrity. A few yards away we found a shop, 
and took our seats in the curtained-off end reserved 
for Turkish women. 

The past and the present in Turkey meet like two 
garments that do not belong to the same suit. Turk. 
ish women are free. They can go about alone. They 
need not cover their faces. They receive men in their 
drawing-rooms. Yet -the Provisions of old times 
which required each shop, each boat, each tram-car 
to curtain off a part for women to be alone still 
prevail, and what is more humorous is that these 
women, who passionately insist on being advanced, 
also insist on occupying these so-called “harem” 
compartments. 

Pushing past the partition curtain, we took our 
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seats at a little marble-topped table. She who at- 
tracted me faced me, the two older women on each 
side of us. In my halting Turkish I ordered maled1, 
asking that plenty of the sweet water flavored with 
attar of roses be poured over it. The older women 
had great sport with my Turkish, and laughed like 
children. After the malebi was served, I began to 
speak in French with her whom I was prospecting as 
an engineer does a mine. I struck straight for the 
vein by confiding to her that I had written many 
books about Turkey, and that after an absence of 
twenty years I was here to gather fresh material. 

“You mean that you — you sitting across the 
table from me—have written books?” she exclaimed, 
her large and lustrous eyes fastened on me as if she 
were seeing a miracle. Then she turned and ex- 
plained volubly to the other two women, as if she 
could only appreciate her discovery by sharing it. 
With the wonder still in her voice she asked: 

“How does one write books? I have often thought 
about it. Do you just sit down and say to yourself, 
‘I will write a book’?” 

“Not exactly. Books are written the way wild- 
flowers grow, I suppose. The pollen of thought flies 
from the atmosphere to some cell in the writer’s 
brain — and the book is started. Then little by little 
it grows, and after a time, painfully but exultantly, 
it is born into life.” 
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‘ Her eyes did not leave mine for an instant. The two 
other women, though not understanding a word, lis- 
tened with great attention, from the pleasure, I sup- 
pose, of hearing their young companion converse in 
a foreign tongue. Again she turned and translated to 
themwhat I had said. Afterwards she remarked to me: 

“Your books come to you the way my little baby 
came to me, only a baby must be more won—” She 
broke off. “Are you married? Have you any chil- 
dren?” 

“T am married, but have no children.” — 

SW iy te 

“Kismet.” 

She lost herself in thought, a beautiful light shin- 
ing in her face. 

“It is wonderful to have a baby.” 

Her voice trailed off, and plainly she was trans- 
ported out of the little ma/ebi shop, beyond the con- 
fines of our vaulted horizon. From the far distance 
she spoke musingly: 

“It is like being carried by the clouds up above 
the earth, all the while hearing a divine music. For 
months and months that lasts. Then comes the hour, 
painful and exultant as you said, when a living bit 
is put into your arms — a living bit which you have 
fashioned within yourself.” 

Her glance returned from the world beyond to 
where we were sitting. She smiled: ” 
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“T have a little son!” 

She had been speaking vaguely — vastly. With 
the words, “I have a little son,’ she became concrete, 
homey. She made me think of a flower-garden bathed 
in sunshine. 

One of the other women laid her hand on my arm, 
and, indicating the speaker with her eyes, asked: 

“She is talking about her baby, is n’t she?” 

I smiled assent. 

“She is most foolish about it. She will tell you that 
no baby was ever born like her own.” 

Had I known the most perfect Turkish in the world, 
I should have had no answer; for if the young woman 
made me feel a beggar at her door, she also thrilled me 
to the very marrow of my being. 

“Please, won’t you let me see your little boy?” I 
begged. 

“Yes, I will, because you will understand, you who 
create books. My aunties here think I am foolish.” 

“When may I see him?” - 

She considered. . 

“In three days come to this same place at two in 
the afternoon, and I will come and take you to him.” 

We parted, and I walked home as the miners of ’49 
must have trodden the hills of California after they 
had struck gold. 

And three days later, as I approached the little 

malebi shop, I saw awaiting me her tall, well-shaped 
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figure, clothed in black, the silk pelerine framing her 
' charming face closely, while her veil, intended to be 
worn over her face, was thrown with coquettish non- 
chalance back from her forehead. 

As soon as we had greeted each other, we started 
for her home. She lived in a humble quarter, not 
far from the ruined palace of Justinian. The ground 
floor of her home was occupied by a little shop for 
ironing fezzes, the old Turk who kept the shop and 
his wife living in the rooms behind. My friend lived 
above them, and, as if we were still in the old Hamid- 
ian days, she pulled a string, which raised the latch 
of her door, and we entered the house. 

She guided me through the little dark hall and up 
a flight of creaking wooden stairs to the front room, 
which looked out upon the narrow street and the lat- 
ticed houses opposite. Here she left me for a few 
minutes. A hard sofa covered with an expensive 
Oriental silk was the sole real piece of furniture in the 
room, unless one considered a low tripod, upholding a 
brass tray with a cheap vaseful of flowers, a piece of 
furniture. In one corner of the room was a heap, over 
which was thrown one of those exquisite hand-woven 
silk garments that used to be the proud possession 
of rich Osmanli women of bygone days. That heap I 
knew comprised the bedding, to be spread out on the 
floor at night. One rug, and one only, but of good 
quality, lay by the foot of the sofa. The rest was 7 
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bare — no curtains, no pictures, no bric-a-brac of any 
kind. 

To judge the mistress from that room was impos- 
sible for me. She came back, after taking off her 
outdoor pelerine and veil, having changed from her 
black street dress to an indoor white one, and with her 
hair piled on top of her head she dominated the empty 
room. Exultantly she addressed me: 

“Come!” 

We passed from the front room to the one behind 
— as bare as the one we had left. The hard sofa was 
covered with washable Turkish material, and on it 
was a basket, such as women carry vegetables in. 
But it was festooned with white kalemkeris stenciled 
with yellow flowers and yellow borders, and the child, 
which for months and months had sung the wondrous 
music to its creator, was lying in the basket. . 

Lovingly she sat down on one side of it, and invited 
me to sit on theother. She did not ask me if I thought 
him remarkable. She knew he was. After feasting 
her eyes with the sight of him, she took him up and 
squatted down on the floor, I squatting by her side. 

The baby moved his little hands and smiled with the 
baby smile of reminiscent happiness. He kicked his 
little feet and gurgled as if still laughing over some 
of his other-world exploits. ; 

She, the mother, I, the childless woman, were per- 

- fectly happy bending over this living bit of humanity. 
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Just a baby, but is there anything to match him? He 
is a new hope born into the world, a new promise, 
a new expectation. What is he going to be, what is 
he going to give to the world, that baby created by a 
mother like his? Was it possible that he could grow 
up to be an ordinary man, a mere Turk? 

Meanwhile the baby kept on playing, unconscious 
of us and indifferent to our presence. His invisible 
playmates were all around him, and to them he ad- 
dressed all his remarks. He was living in a world from 
which grown-ups were barred, and of which he was 
still more a denizen than he was of ours. Almost un- 
consciously I repeated a verse of Alphonse Daudet’s, 


“ Au paradis d’ot vous venez, un leger fil d’or vous 
rattache, 
A ce fil d’or tient l’Ame encore, sans tache.’’. 


“I shall see that my son’s soul keeps spotless,” she 
said in a rapt voice, as if taking a vow. 

“May I kiss his little foot?” I asked. 

“You may, and it is nice of you to wish to kiss his 
foot. As a rule women want to kiss his face. I always 
say, ‘No, his foot, please.’ That is why I keep him 
stockingless.” 

She forgot me, and in exotic language addressed 
the baby, while he all the while kept on playing, in- 
different to us. : After a time he deserted his invisible 
playmates. He seemed to be coming out of his magic 
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garden. He puckered his brows, and took notice of 
his mother. He was beginning to think of earthly 
things. He pouted, and extended his tiny hands to- 
ward the adoring woman over him. The calm, joyous 
serenity which had been his was gone. Laughter was 
no longer his companion. He gave a shake to his 
whole little body, put his fists in his eyes, and open- 
ing his lips petulantly uttered a yell. 

She laughed sweetly. 

“Need we do that, bey effendi? Cannot you trust 
your mother to know that it is your dinner hour?” 

With a solemnity priestly in its execution, she let 
him draw sustenance from her, as he had drawn life. 
During the ritual she said not a word. With face 
transfigured by love she watched him lying in her 
arms, feeding. When he wanted no more, with his 
wee fingers he patted the white breast that had given 
him the first exquisite moments of his physical life. 
She bent down and kissed each one of the pink fin- 
gers. 

“T thank you, my son.” 

We watched him slowly embark upon those hours 
where the soul perhaps goes to the source of life, she 
crooning a lullaby. When he was fast asleep, I asked: 

“Do you love him more than you do his father?” 

She changed, as a landscape does, over which 
clouds pass on a sunny day. She was as I had seen her 
that first day when we had met in the vaulted bazaar. 
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On her face now was the look that had arrested me 
then: the large dark eyes full of faith in Allah, yet 
full of questioning as to his actions. 

Instead of answering my question, she only said, as 
she deftly put the baby into his basket: 

“Tt is strange that you and I should become such 
friends, when I do not even yet know your name.” 

“What does that matter? Your soul and mine were 
made in the same forest, from the same river of ether.” 

“T used to ponder over such things, and could find 
no answers; but my son now helps me to find things 
out.” : 

“Then he is more to you than his father?” 

She arranged one of the white and yellow kalemkeris 
over the handle of the basket, and her next words 
were no response to my question. 

“T do everything for him myself. All he has is of 
the best. I wish to accustom him to the best, and 
I shall teach him to think great things of himself. I 
begin with his surroundings — that is why I rented 
these rooms.” 

__ She rose, and I followed her to the window. ‘ 

“See! there is a garden. His eyes will open to gaze 
upon this tree. He will see flowers blossom.” 

The garden was the back yard; the tree a wistaria 
vine; the flowers — well, if they had not been des- 
tined to such a princely purpose, one would hardly 
have dignified them by the name of garden. 
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“We will go to the next room now to have our 
coffee and sweets.” 

We returned to the front room, where she excused 
herself for a few minutes. She came back followed by 
an elderly woman who, on a black tin tray covered 
with a white embroidered towel, brought in coffee, 
Sweets, and simits. My hostess introduced her in 
Turkish. 

“This is Nadjié, who brought me up, and now we 
live together. She thinks, like me, that my son is the 
most wonderful baby that was ever born.” 

“Hair effendi! I think nothing of the sort. And if 
you don’t stop talking this way, you will bring the 
evil eye upon him and us.” 

The mother patted her on the back. She had not 
the common superstitious dread of bringing ill fortune 
by praise. As we ate, we talked of trifling things. 
After everything was cleared away and my hostess 
and I were alone again, of her own accord she referred 
to a subject she had dodged hitherto. 

“Twice you have asked me the same question, and 
I did not answer you. I could not, in the presence of 
my son, because when I am with him I must think 
only of things that are pleasing to Allah.” 

There was a tragedy, then. This had been the 
message her eyes had held for me the day we met in 
the bazaar, though I had been unable to read it. 

“T have always wanted to talk over the things that 
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puzzled me, but people did not understand. When 
my son grows up, I shall have him. But you write 
books that come to you as my son came to me, and 
you say that our souls were made in the same forest, 
from the same river of ether — is that the way souls 
are made?” 

“Tn a manner of speaking.” 

She mused a minute. 

“Had my mother lived, perhaps — My aunts and 
my father laughed at me when I asked questions,” 
and again she relapsed into silence. 

“Were you born in Constantinople?” I asked, to 
start her to talking again. 

“Yes, My father was an official. We lived in 
Fatih, in a big, big house that was ours, with a garden 

that had pomegranates and fig-trees, and many other 

‘trees that blossomed in the spring, and when they 
were in blossom they gave me thoughts that I wanted 
to talk over — thoughts that came rushing to me and 
made me unhappy. Yet there was nothing to make 
me sad, only I was always seeking something I did 
not have, something the perfumes of the trees made 
me conscious of.” 

Silence came to her tongue, and a far distant look 
to her eyes, until, practically, I asked: 

“Where did you learn French?” 

“T had a French governess. I did not care for her. 
Although she could read and write and was often 
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reading books, she could never answer my questions, 
She was very much like my aunts, who cannot read 
and write. She cared mostly for clothes and pretty 
things, and once, when I asked her if the blossoming 
trees did not whisper mysterious things to her, she 
told me I was silly. But she taught me to read, and 
my greatest joy was to go across to Péra and buy 
French books and read them. Yet the more I read, 
the more I seemed to long for something I did not 
have, something — I did not know what. I asked my 
aunts if the world was all we could see, and they told 
me, Yes. Do you think it is so?” 

“No. What we see is the outside of the house. All 
that is worth knowing is within.” 

“You can speak my thoughts. I did not put it that 
way, but I knew it all the while. I suppose that is 
why I was unhappy — because I wanted to find the 
door and go inside. Then real things began to happen. 
There was the first revolution; then the counter- 
revolution; then Sultan Abdul Hamid was deposed; 
and then my father went out one day and never came 
back. The Young Turks had killed him along with 
many others. That sorrow absorbed me for a long 
time. My father’s death changed the whole course of 
our lives. My aunts and I and the slaves and the 
governess were left stranded in the big house, with no 
money except what we had with us. I was thirteen. 
We let the governess go. I did not miss her, but I did 
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miss not having any more money to buy books, so I 
kept on reading the old ones and dreaming. We be- 
gan to sell our things. Then we divided our house 
in two and rented half of it. We freed two slaves and 
only kept Nadjié and Azizé, who had been bred in my 
mother’s home. Finally came the World War, and 
we suffered much from the dearness of things. 

“During the World War also came the terrible day 
which seemed the worst of our lives, although now as 
I look back on it I can see that on that day I stepped 
upon the path leading to much that I have always 
wanted. In the midst of the war we naturally lived 
with the constant expectancy of misery. Yet on one 
particular day I woke up feeling quite happy. I went 
to take my bath, but found no water. I called 
Nadjié, my nurse. She said there was no water any- 
where in the house. I said, ‘Go to the public fountain 
and get me some.’ She replied that she could be 
trusted already to have thought of that. Water was 
lacking at the public fountains as well as at all the 
other houses. The company had shut off the water 
everywhere. That entire day we were waterless, ex- 
cept for what we could find in cisterns. 

“A fire broke out, so far away from us that, apart 
from fear which a fire always drives into our hearts, 
we thought little of it. But hour after hour it grew, un- 
til it approached the house of my father’s sister, which - 
was a considerable distance from where the fire had 
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started. This aunt of mine had once been very rich, 
but, with the passing of Abdul Hamid and the loss of 
her husband, who had been. exiled and had died in 
Asia Minor, and with the death of her three sons in 
the World War, she had lost practically everything. 
A stroke had paralyzed her. She sold her big house, 
her furniture, her jewels, and freed all her slaves with 
the exception of two attendants who would not leave 
her, and came to live in a small house which she had 
given as a gift long ago to one of the attendants who 
remained with her. 

“When I realized that the fire was near her, I 
rushed to her. Her attendants were weeping because 
my aunt refused to be moved. She had always been 
very partial to me, and they begged me to persuade 
her to let us move her. I found her surrounded by 
numerous pots of flowers and plants which she had 
brought to her little house from her former magnif- 
icent gardens. 

“* Auntie, we haven’t a minute to lose,’ I said. 
‘We must carry you out of the house to a place of 
safety.’ 

“*Come here, my dear,’ she answered calmly. She 
put her hand on my head. ‘Liman, my little flower, 
listen to me. I have lost everything that makes life 
worth living; but still I had left this little house and 
what was in it. If I am carried away from here, I 
shall lose not only the roof over my head, but my 
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plants as well, and I shall become a beggar in the 
streets. I cannot bear it. . Allah sees into my heart 
and knows. All my dear ones have gone ahead. They 
are waiting for me. I am going. Take these foolish 
women away with you. One is young and healthy. 
Life lies before her, and you will take care of my old 
Fatima. Do that, Liman. Do it for an old lady and 
she will give you her blessing. I want to die in peace 
without having them shouting about me.’ 

“T understood her. In fact, on that terrible night 
I learned many things, especially about myself. I 
kissed her and told her that I understood. And she, 
taking this one ring from her finger, put it on mine, 
saying: 

“*May it bring you luck, Liman. Go now, and take 
them with you.’ 

“ The oldest of the attendants would not leave 
her. She stayed and perished with her mistress. The 
young one went with me. That night I prayed to 
Allah with my heart. People were imploring him 
aloud, from all sides, entreating him to put forth his 
hand and extinguish the flames. I did not. For the 
first time I prayed without asking something for my- 
self. I simply prayed to him for the sake of pay- 
ing him homage. That night strength came to me, 
physical as well as other kinds. On the way home my 
aunt’s slave and I carried babies and bundles, and 
once we even carried an old man. 
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“The fire grew ever more powerful, and was burn- 
_ ing in several directions. When we reached our own 
street, my heart stood still; for it was advancing from 
the opposite direction from which we had come. I 
rushed into the house, the slave close at my heels. I 
found my aunts weeping and kissing the walls, im- 
ploring Allah to save the only roof that remained 
to shelter us. 

““Stop!’ I commanded. ‘There is no need begging 
Allah. He sees. Let him do as he will, and let us 
work. Let us save what we can while yet there is 
time.’ 

“Up to now my aunts had always guided me. On 
that night we changed réles. I discovered that I 
could think faster and better than any of them. I 
directed everybody in the house. I ripped open my 
mattress, in which the best pieces of jewelry we had 
not yet sold were hidden, made a belt of a kalemkeri 
to put them in, and tied it securely around my waist 
under my skirt. My aunts I told to pick up all the 
clothes they could carry and all the rugs. My nurse 
and the other attendant I ordered to take all the 
provisions there were in the house, while to my aunt’s 
attendant I entrusted the task of putting together 
whatever bedding she could carry on her back. I 
gathered up all the best clothes of my mother that 
we had put aside for me, and all the while I kept calm 
because I found out that by remaining calm I could - 
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keep the others working, since they were all now 
looking to me for direction. 

“When we had gathered everything together, we 
loaded each other with our bundles, and I had the in- 
genious thought of hanging on the handle of a crook 
as many baskets as the two slaves could possibly 
carry, and we started on our way to the Sea of 
Marmora. How we ever managed to reach it still 
remains a miracle to me; for in the streets the people 
were mad, while the fire like a living monster was 
marching down upon us from all sides. 

“‘When finally we reached the sea, we spread out 
two rugs upon the ground, and upon them we left my 
aunts and the older of our two attendants, while 
Nadjié, my aunt’s slave, and I made another trip to 
save things. The third time we tried to reach the 
house, we almost perished in the flames. 

“It was terrible yet magnificent. It was like divine 
anger personified, coming to earth to inflict punish- 
ment. It burned all night and the next day, and 
destroyed fifty thousand houses. Some say the 
Greeks did it. Others say the Armenians. At any 
rate, the biggest Turkish quarter of Stamboul was 
done to death.” 

I had heard these senseless rumors of the origin of 
the great fire before, and, taking her hand in mine, I 
said: 

“Does it seem possible to you — in the middle of 
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the World War, when the Turks were yet victorious 
— that any, of the subject races, trembling for their 
very lives, would dare to burn a purely Turkish 
quarter? Is not the other rumor more likely which 
credits the Young Turks themselves with setting fire 
to this quarter of the city composed almost entirely of 
old Turks who were opposed to them? Fatih was the 
center of the party which was clamoring for a separate 
peace, and the Young Turks were afraid of them. To 
throw suspicion on others, and also to arouse you 
to massacres, the Young Turks circulated the rumor 
that the Greeks and the Armenians had done it.” 

The light of comprehension leaped into her eyes. 
She nodded her head emphatically. 

“Yes, this comes nearer the truth. The water 
company was in their hands, and the company kept 
the water shut off until the Sultan himself rode down 
to the fire and declared that unless it were turned 
on immediately, he would hang the chief of police. 
Then of a sudden the fountains were flowing with 
water.” 

She nodded her pretty head. ' 

“Yes, not only was Fatih feared by the Young 
Turks, but arms and ammunition were abundant in 
our quarter for a revolution against them. They were 
fiends, the leaders of that party. They stopped at 
nothing. In cold blood they killed my father and my 
uncle and many other of my relatives.” 
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She stared before her, her hand still in mine. I 
pressed it. 

“What did you do after the fire?” 

A smile broke over her features. — 

“After we got back to our niche by the sea, I 
stretched myself on one of the rugs and went to sleep. 
When I woke up, the sun was halfway up the sky. I 
Sat up. 

“What hour of the day is it?’ I asked. — 

“Nearing noon,’ my aunt replied, pointing to the 
sun. 

“Curiously enough on that part of the shore we 
were the only refugees. I washed my face and hands 
in the sea, and we breakfasted on the food we had 
brought. The moral strength which had been mine 
the night before was still with me, and when my aunt 
asked, ‘Liman, what shall we do now?’ I replied: 

“*T will tell you later, as soon as I go and have a 
look about.’ 

“T went to reconnoiter, pride in my heart that all 
these women should look to me for guidance. I felt 
reborn. I was no longer the dreamy Liman whose 
heart played mysterious music with the blossoms of 
the trees. I was a being strong and capable, who 
could think and act and guide others. The fire 
emancipated me as it emancipated many other young 
Turkish girls, because through it we were thrown on 
our own resources. 
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“For two days I looked about. All around was 
desolation and smouldering fires. Yet I had to come to 
some decision quickly. Our provisions were growing 
smaller, and food was becoming scarcer and more 
expensive everywhere. Complete demoralization ex- 
isted over this whole part of Stamboul. Just think 
of it: thousands of people rendered homeless, food- 
less, and stranded — and the nation at war. 

“On the morning of the third day, with my little 
company of women around me I held a council. I 
told them about the food supply, and how we could 
not sit there and eat it, and do nothing. I asked my 
aunt’s attendant if she knew of a rich household on 
the Bosphorus or on the islands where she could go. 
She did know such a family on the Bosphorus. I gave 
her just money enough to get there, and promised to 
follow her in a week and see if she were well settled; 
and she departed — one mouth less to feed. 

“With Nadjié I could not part. She was my nurse, 
while as for the older attendant, she had been born 
and bred in my mother’s household, and we had to 
take care of her. 

“<Tf we can rent a house, or even a few rooms,’ I 
said, ‘we can cook sweets and sell them in front of our 
door, while I can take care of children.’ 

“Who will pay for such services?’ asked one of 
my aunts. ‘Everybody is burned out. They have no 
money.’ 
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“Here in Fatih, yes; but my idea is to take a 
caique, put all our salvage in it, and row over to the 
other side of the sea, where there has been no fire and 
people have money.’ 

. “My youngest aunt began to weep. ‘Not that, 
Liman, not that! Don’t exile us to the other side of 
the sea. Let us stay on this side. Here we can at 
least walk sometimes to see the parts we have loved.” 

“Because I felt the same way she did, I gave in, 
although fearing it to be unwise. I walked along the 
_sea till I found a boat and hired it. We piled in all 

our belongings and us above them and started toward 
the Seven Towers. At one place where the sea made 

a little curve, with the houses so close to the shore 
that they nearly had their feet in the water, my 
youngest aunt cried out: 

‘Liman, do let us stop here. I feel my heart lov- 
ing this little bay.’ 

““*T love it, too,’ I answered. ‘Let us stop.’ 

“When we reached the shore, my youngest aunt 
and I alighted and: set out in search of quarters. 

From door to door we went only to be told always 
that there were no rooms to be had. In one of the 
houses most close to the sea, though we knocked 
repeatedly, no answer came. It was a sweet tiny 
house, very much like a bird-cage. My aunt and I 
loved it. And since all the windows were screened 
with kefasses, we knew it to be Turkish, while all the 
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other houses at whose doors we had knocked had 
been Armenian. 

“It seems uninhabited,’ I said to my aunt, ‘and if 
it is we will take it.’ . 

“We pulled the string of the latch, but it was 
locked and would not open. Then the idea came to 
me to get into the boat and try to effect an entrance 
from the sea. 

“We did so, I forced one kefass up and one window 
open, crawled in and helped my aunt in after me. 
It was not uninhabited; at least it had all the signs 
of human habitation. Everything was in order, but 
terribly poor. We explored the kitchen and the two 
rooms on the ground floor. Then we went upstairs. 
There were just three rooms there, one big room in 
front without any furniture in it, one facing the sea 
with only some bedding, and the other one had the 
door closed, with two iron rings tied with string. We 
untied the string and pushed the door open. On 
a hard sofa, looking out over the sea, sat a little 
boy.” 

Liman’s eyes became misty at the remembrance. 
She brushed away the mist with her hand. 

“TI am silly,” she apologized. “The little boy on 
the sofa turned toward us, and pointed to a basket 
in which was tied another little child asleep, and to a 
common bottle with a little milk still in it: 

““T fed her, and I have been good,’ he said. 
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““Of course you have,’ my aunt cried, the tears 
springing to her eyes. 

“He was only five. She took him in her arms and 
kissed him, and called him all the endearing names 
she knew. I knelt by the basket. The baby opened 
its eyes and smiled. My aunt now bestowed her 
attention on the baby. She untied it from the basket 
and took it into her arms. 

“Poor little mite,’ she said pityingly. “Liman, 
we ought to have some hot water. The little one 
needs washing.’ 

“You stay here with the children. I will go down, 
start the fire, and then bring every one else into the 
house. I have hired it already.’ 

“<Fow can you, my Liman? The parents are not 
here.’ 

““¢T shall commandeer it. We cannot keep the boat 
any longer, it is too expensive, and the front room is 
gaping for tenants.’ 

“The matter was settled. My other aunt and the 
attendants came in, and at once began to give the 
house a thorough airing, while I went out to find the 
shops and see what kind of food could be bought. I 
got a sack of charcoal and some small wood and paid 
a boy to bring it. I also bought candles and I found 
that we were nearly at Psomathia. 

“By the time I got back to the house, it had taken 
on a different appearance. The little girl was unrecog- 
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nizable. Aunt Refeka had not only washed her, but 
had taken one of her own dresses and was cutting it 
up to make clothes for her. 

““Tt is n’t a baby at all,’ she cried, when I came 
into the room. ‘She has teeth and can talk.’ 

“Aunt Mebrouki had taken charge of the house. 
If we except Aunt Refeka, who was entirely absorbed 
in the children, we were four capable women — and 
the house was small. Before the evening was over, 
we had every window washed, inside and out, we had 
spread out our rugs all over the house, a nice fire was 
burning in the kitchen, and the smell of good cooked 
food was in it. 

““The children seem to have no clothes except 
what are on their backs,’ Aunt Refeka declared, after 
a search through the house. 

“* Father washes our clothes at night,’ said the little 
boy. 

“The children were the quietest little ones you ever 
saw, but evidently enjoyed all the petting we gave 
them. As the night fell, we sat around the little 
charcoal fire we had made in the brazier, the little girl 
in the lap of Aunt Refeka, the little boy sitting close 
beside her. We made a very nice family group. 

““What if the parents put us out when they re- 
turn?’ suggested Aunt Mebrouki. 

“*They won’t put us out,’ Aunt Refeka cried. 
‘Only death shall part me from these children. I am 
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not going to have the little girl tied any more in that 
basket. I am going to take them both out every day. 
You won’t want me to go away, will you, darling?’ 
she asked the boy. 

“Bor answer he raised himself up on his knees and 
put both his arms around her neck. 

“Just then the door opened and in walked a Turk- 
ish policeman. 

“« Aman!’ Nadjié cried, ‘we shall be taken to 
prison.’ 

“The zaptich stood quite embarrassed, gazing from 
one to the other of us. He was young and very nice- 
looking. 

“Before any one could say a word, the little boy 
sprang to him: 

“<Father! I fed her, and I have been good. And 
father, the evsahibs you always told me would come 
to our house if I was good, have come. Here they 
are!’ 

“He waved his little hand toward us, as if by way 
of introduction. _ , 

“The zaptieh bent down and picked the boy up in 
his arms. 

“Then I spoke to him: 

“We were burned out at Fatih, and were looking 
for a house’to rent. We have rented yours. I hope 
you and your wife will like us.’ - 

““My wife is dead,’ he answered. ‘She died three 
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weeks after my baby Kiosem was born. My little Ali 
and I have brought her up between us.’ 

“He eyed the little girl. I could see he wanted to 
take her in his arms, but felt bashful among women, 
and of a class he was not accustomed to. 

“Aunt Refeka put her down on the floor, saying, 

‘Go to your daddy, dear.’ 
- “Unsteadily she pattered toward him, little Ali 
putting his arms around her and lugging her along, 
hindering her more. than he helped, the way little 
boys do. 

““How pretty she looks!’ the father cried. ‘What 
lovely clothes she has on, and how curly her hair 
is!” 

“Aunt Refeka now found her tongue. ‘We are 
going to stay in your house, and J am going to bring 
up your children. Your little girl is the best little girl 
in the world, and Ali the finest little boy.’ She spoke 
like an authority on children. 


“We did stay, and, amazing as it may sound to you, 
Aunt Refeka and the zaptieh fell in love with each 
other and married; and, although it is now some 
years since they were married, he still calls her “My 
lady.’ He speaks of the fire of F atih as his great luck, 
since it brought him my aunt. If ever two people 
married for love, Aunt Refeka and Ahmed did. They 
are poor. He gets his pay when they give it to him, 
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and my aunt sews and embroiders and cooks dry fish 
which she sells to a neighboring café. 

“Aunt Mebrouki and the oldest attendant live 
with them. They make garments and sell them in the 
bazaar once a week, and thus pay for their room and 
food. The day you saw us in the bazaar we had gone 
to buy a present for Ahmed. We had not eaten 
malebi for a month, and the money thus saved we 
had put together to buy him six handkerchiefs. That 
was why we laughed so when you invited us to have 
malebi with you. Aunt Refeka said after we left you 
that it looked as if Allah had repaid us.” 

She stopped speaking, as if she had come to the end 
of her story. . 

“But all this does not explain you, and the little 
one in the next room,” I suggested. 

“That is true, but it brings us toit. At first I, too, 
lived in the little house by the sea. They gave me the 
small room over the water. I tried to sell my mother’s 
jewelry, but in the bazaars they offered me such a 
small sum that I would not part with it. We had a 
few pounds left as well as part of the food supplies. 
For a while this carried us, and in addition Aunt 
Mebrouki and I and the older of our two attendants 
made garments and sold them in the bazaars. But 
the work did not satisfy me. One day the inspiration 
came to me to go to the Ministry of Education and 
offer my services as a teacher of French. The Min- 
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ister told me that he was in need of interpreters for 
the Germans, and that very same day he started me 
to work. 

“The strength that had been born in me on the 
night of the fire was steadily growing, but with it grew 
also an inward longing for a larger life, a life such as I 
divined without entirely comprehending. I was in my 
twentieth year, and thought perhaps it was just the 
impatience of youth, of which I had heard. 

“Not long after this the German for whom I was 
working began to make loving speeches to me. They 
frightened me; but with the fear came the knowledge 
that what I craved was love — the love such as my 
father had for my mother. I became in love with love, 
and with all the young men I encountered in the 
streets. They made me shiver and tingle — yet the 
loving speeches of the German sickened me. At the 
same time they produced another development in 
me. I became conscious of the panoply of woman: I 
dressed with greater care, arranged my veil with the 
idea of making myself prettier. My dislike of the 
German grew, but, as I look back on it, he helped in 
my development. 

“In our department there was also a young Turk, 
and I began to feel that he was in love with me. That, 
too, added to the daily riches of life. When the 
speeches of the German became bolder, I began to 
fear him, and spoke to the young Turk about him. 
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He advised me to see the head of the department 
and ask to be transferred.” 

Liman stopped speaking, and wistfully played with 
the ribbon of her waist. 

““Of course,” she resumed presently, “our women 
will have to work now like the Christian women. 
They must. The old system is dead. They have no 
men to provide for them, still —” 
| Again she fell silent, a certain embarrassment in 
her manner. 

“Tt exposes women to the desires of men, does n’t 
it? And develops certain traits in women which may 
be harmful. When a woman walks into the office of a 
man, she is there at his mercy, is she not? And men 
seem to regard women as their natural prey, don’t 
they?” 

“More or less, I suppose, till women will bring up 
men with different ideals. The whole structure of 
ethical civilization is in our hands after all.’””_ 

Her hand sought mine. 

““We are veritable sisters in thought. I say to my- 
self, when I hold my son in my arms: ‘He will be good 
if I make him good. He will be vile if I fail him.’” 

“What did the head of your department say when 
you went to him?” 

“He looked me over, and then remarked, ‘I can’t 
help sympathizing with the German. You are made for 
love,’ and he proceeded to make love to me himself.” 
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“In a way it was your fault,” I observed. “ Your 
heart and mind were filled with thoughts of love. 
They attuned your being to the rhythm of love, and 
the men who came near you felt it. Young women 
like you are not safe from the advances of men, un- 
less their masculine ears are filled with the song of 
the call of another.” 

“It must be true,” she agreed. “Unfortunately, 
the men I met were —” She broke off. “I never think 
of them, so I will not talk about them. After seeing 
the head of the department I took my courage in my 
hands and went back to the Minister of Education. I 
told him that J did not want towork for men, and asked 
if he would not give me a position in the schools. 
Perhaps he understood. At any rate, he was a kindly 
man. He asked no questions and gave me the post of 
French teacher in one of the girls’ schools. The work 
made me very happy. The only man I saw now was 
the old principal of the school and the young Turk 
who was in the same department with the German. 
He began to wait for me when school was over and to 
walk a part of the way home with me. He lent me 
books and we had talks together. He was handsome, 
and had been to Paris. I invested him with all the 
noble qualities of the heroes of the books I had read. 
When he asked me to marry him, I accepted him ina 
dream kind of happiness. 

“All books lie!” she cried emphatically. “None 
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speak of life as it is — and especially of men.” Then, 
remembering my trade, she apologized: “You see I 
have not read yours. I feel certain you would not 
mislead women. A few days after I was married —”’ 

Her face paled. Her lips quivered. Nervously she 
fingered her dress. A tear was born, and died at the 
end of her eyelashes. She shook herself, and mastered 
her emotion. 

“As soon as my son grows up and begins to under- 
stand, I shall talk to him about life. I shall tell him 
of the hunger of the heart, and of the dreams that are 
of the mind. I shall tell him what I have suffered, 
and especially what I suffered in the arms of my 
husband. He never understood. He never tried to 
know what was really in me. My son is going to be a 
great and wonderful man, because I shall teach him 
to listen for the things that are silent of speech, but 
which uninterruptedly are speaking within us. 

“Soon after my marriage I was a changed woman. 
I was a living lie. Only at school was I my real self. 
I had not given up teaching because what he earned 
was not enough for us to live on. We had rooms not 
far from my aunts’ house, and I did all I could to make 
them pretty, to keep my aunts from finding out the 
truth. The exultation which had made me become 
my husband's wife was no longer with me, and as 
night came on I was afraid. Love was dead within my 
soul, the fire of desire burned out in my body. Fear 
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and horror of marriage took their place. My husband 
was oblivious of the change in me. He was mad for 
what he believed to be I.” 

Liman’s great eyes, seeing beyond this world into 
_ the very springs of creation, were marvelous to watch. 
After a long pause she said sadly: “I do not believe 
he ever loved me with his soul.” 

“Remember,” I pleaded for the man who could not 
plead his own cause, “you married him, not because 
you had singled him out, not because he was your 
ideal, or because his soul spoke to your soul, but 
because you wanted a man to love you, and he asked 
you to let him do so.” 

“That is true — yet love is not only of the body. 
Mine was not, and if it inspired the one in him, why 
could it not inspire the other? I felt like a slave to- 
ward. him and became afraid of him, because when 
he wanted me he was masterful, and unhappiness 
made me a coward. Unhappy people have no cour- 
age. For a whole year I lived that life, and only kept 
going and only kept sane because of my work. That 
made me forget for hours at a time. 

“One day —it was April — when I left school, I 
felt particularly tired and ill. I had not been feeling 
well of late, so, instead of going to our rooms and pre- 
paring our meal, I walked down by the sea, and sat 
upon the ruins of the old Greek palace. I had never 
felt so desolate, so alone, and so unhappy. Yet on 
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that April afternoon all around me was beauty and 
happiness. There lay the big blue sea, with the 
Princes Islands like jewels upon her forehead, and 
above all a mellow golden light. My thoughts were 
with Allah, who had made all these wonders and then 
little us with the hunger within us that we do not 
know how to appease. I sat for a long time watching 
the sun enter the heart of the sea, and make sky and 
water change color. Nature grew ever more resplend- 
ent in the brilliant light of the sunset, and still more 
lovely as it waned. And then of a sudden all nature 
seemed to have speech for my soul, for something 
stirred within me — shook me and bewildered me.” 

Liman closed her eyes, her fingers tightening over 
mine. 

“Gradually all other sensations vanished and I 
knew that the hymn of creation was played within me. 
I forgot everything. I just sat and listened. Then 
it was as if a golden barge came to the shore and took 
me and the life stirring within me, and we floated 
upon the sea and traveled into the land of dreams 
made by the great Allah for soothing the souls of men. 

“T could have stayed there all night had not this I, 
which you see, been spoken to by a horrid-looking 
man. Quickly the other I in the golden barge returned 
to me, and the two I’s and the new life started back 
toward our rooms. On the way I thought of my hus- 
band. My loathing for him was gone. He was the 
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man he had seemed to me before we were married__ 
The love I had lost returned. I prepared the words 
with which to tell him of the great miracle in his life 
and in mine. I walked faster, full of remorse that I 
should have kept him waiting, and I planned a new 
dish to cook for him. ‘We must have a feast to-night,’ 
I kept on saying to myself. 

“With the little money I had I bought some fruit 
and a few flowers. It was extravagant, but nothing 
mattered to-day. 

“When I reached home, he gave me no time to 
speak. He was white with anger. He shook me by 
the shoulder, telling me cruel and horrid things. ‘The 
only safe place for women is under lock and key,’ he 
shouted. Then, catching sight of the flowers, he tore 
them from my hands, threw them on the floor and 
stamped on them, demanding to know what man had 
given them to me. 

“““T know you regret marrying me — because I am 
poor. Well, the German is waiting for you. Perhaps 
it is with him that you have been so long. Perhaps 
those are his flowers.’ 

“He shook me harder to make me tell. I was not 
afraid of him. With the hymn of creation singing 
within me, I was brave. It is unhappy people who 
are cowards. I mastered him in his anger. He sat 
abashed in a corner, while I prepared his food. I 
served him, but did not sit with him. I went into our 
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sitting-room and sat by myself in the darkness to 
forget him and better to see the event that glorified 
my life. 

“After his meal he went out. He returned shortly 
and tried to make friends. He kissed me. His touch, 
his passionate kiss, brought the loathing of him back 
to me. I asked him to be seated. Quietly I spoke to 
him of the pent-up feelings of the whole year. At 
first he tried to laugh at me. When he understood 
that it was not a laughing matter, he became angry 
and still angrier. He acted like a hungry wolf. For- 
merly when he was in such a mood I used to sub- 
mit, but now with the new soul so near my own I felt 
like the sea bejeweled by the islands — like the sky 
crowned with stars — like the earth adorned with 
flowers. I was beautiful to myself, and I could not 
give that to him. It belonged to the new life. 

“With a strength that frightened him, I put him 
aside, and left the room, and left the house, and left 
the street. To my aunts I went, and never have I 
spoken to him again, in spite of all his efforts. . 

“After that he tried to hurt me. He even tried to 
have me expelled from the school, but the old Minis- 
ter stood by me. I lived with my aunts. After a few 
months I had to give up the school and took to em- 
broidering. I liked that very much at the time, be- 
cause I could sit and listen to the music within me. 

““As I said, it was April when I first knew of the 
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coming of my son, and through all the following 
months when Nature bedecked herself, I felt in uni- 
son with her. I understood the glory of the earth. 
Every flower that blossomed, every tree that flowered, 
was singing the same song with me. And never again 
did I think that Allah made every other thing beau- 
tiful, and us only hungry. I was practical, too. I 
thought of the child and of the work I must do for 
him. When I married I had divided all the things 
which we had saved from the fire with my aunts, only 
they would not let me divide my mother’s jewelry 
with them. For some unexplainable reason I had 
never told my husband of that jewelry. Now, think- 
ing of the child that was coming to me, I decided to 
sell the jewelry so that he might be born in his own 
home. I wanted to live alone with him while I could, 
before the school took me back the following year. 

“While I was embroidering, I used to pray to Al- 
lah for guidance, and sometimes when we pray hard 
enough the answer comes to our prayers. One day 
Nadjié and I carried the jewelry back to the bazaars. 
On the way we met an old American gentleman, who 
has to do with the Christian schools here. I had 
never spoken to him, though I had seen him very 
often. He looked kindly, and I have always heard 
that Americans are very rich. 

“T went up to him and spoke to him in French. He 
answered me in Turkish, saying he had been for years 
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in Asia Minor, helping the Armenians, and had 
learned Turkish. . 

“T told him that I was one of those people who had 
been burned out at Fatih, that a baby was coming to 
me, and that I wished to sell my mother’s jewelry to 
provide for my child and myself during the months 
that I should be out of work. 

“He asked me to go back to the Christian school 
with him. The ladies there were as kind as he. They 
asked no questions, only examined the jewels. I told 
them how much IJ had been offered at the bazaar, but 
that I thought it too little. 

“For a while they talked among themselves in 
the language I could not understand. Then the old 
gentleman asked me if I would care to leave the 
jewelry with him, and he would see what he could do 
for me. He wrote out a receipt and gave it to me, and 
I gave him my address. For two weeks I heard not a 
word, but I had no fear. The eyes of those Americans 
were honest and kind. In the third week the old 
gentleman and one of the ladies came to our house. 
My jewelry brought forty times what they had of- 
fered me in the bazaar. 

“They asked me where I was to keep my money, 
and when I told them that I should carry it, as I had 
carried the jewelry, they begged me not to. They 
took me to a bank and taught me how to put it in, 
and got a little book with paper slips in it, and I 
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could write on one of those slips and get the money 
I needed. 

“After that I found these rooms and took them 
because of the garden. The Americans wanted me 
to go to their hospital for my baby, but I said, ‘No. 
My son must be born like an effendi in his own home.’ 
They thought me foolish, but kept on being kind to 
me. When the hour came, they brought their own 
doctor to help me. They are my friends now, and I 
cannot tell you how good they have been to me. I 
cannot believe that Allah does not love them just 
because they are not of the true faith. 

“After I grew well again, I could not bear to leave 
my son, and the thought came to me to have a school 
of my own. This is my schoolroom. Not only do I 
make more money, not only am I near my son all 
the time, but I teach from my heart the things that 
matter. The little boys in my school will be good 
men when they grow up, and the little girls will have 
some one of whom they can ask questions about the 
things that have no speech, but incessantly are talk- 
ing within us. 

“Nadjié lives with me and we play a game. She is 
supposed to be the wife, and I the husband, the pro- 
vider — and I am very good,” she added playfully. 
“T never find fault, though sometimes food will taste 
burned, and meals will be late, especially on days 
when there are many things to wash. 
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“When there is no school we three go to the shore 
where Allah first smiled upon me. There we sit and I 
dream with my eyes feasting on the beauties of Allah. 
I am no longer jealous of his other creations, for has 
he not given me the most perfect of all? My work 
provides for the three of us, and we do not touch the 
money in the bank. When my son will grow up, I 
shall take him to the outside great world of Europe, 
so that he may learn the things I do not myself know 
how to teach him. He will become a very great 
man, my son, my little Mohammed. Did I tell you 
why I named him Mohammed?” 

“No, why?” 

“J named him after the conqueror,” she answered 
raptly. 

“ And what is he going to conquer when he grows 
up?” 

“Pe has done that already. He has conquered me, 
and brought me peace and happiness.” 


VII 
THE LADY OF THE MENDED GLOVE 
So is the capacity of the human mind for adapt- 


ing itself to outward circumstances that Liman 
led her own life sweetly and serenely, as if all around 
her worlds were not crumbling. She said to me, quite 
simply, one day: 

“If it had not been for the great war, I might 
never have become what I have, might never have 
had my son with the feelings that master me now.” 

Inclining her charming head on one side in medita- 
tion, she added cheerfully: 

“And the war in Anatolia has taken my husband 
away. Even if he is not killed — as he is likely to 
be — these years he is spending away from me will 
seal our separation forever. All I have and all I am 
I owe to the wars.” 

Thus gratefully did the French-educated daughter 
of one of the Sultan’s functionaries feel. These same 
wars gave an entirely different opportunity to an- 
other Turkish woman, a woman whose childlike sim- 
plicity reminded me of the women I had known in the 
old Hamidian days, women who believed that. the 
feminine réle was primarily to love men and bear 
them sons. To Adileh Hanoum I turned many a 
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time, when most of her countrymen made me de- 
spondent and apprehensive of their future, as well as 
of that of the Christians. Her, too, I met by acci- 
dent in a street-car, which I took to go over to Stam- 
boul. It was jammed when I scrambled up through 
the foreign officers who always monopolized the 
front platform, and entered the forward end of the 
car — still reserved for women in these emancipated 
days. I steadied myself against the back of a seat 
occupied by two Turkish women. Twice the lurching 
of the car threw me against the nearer one, and I 
apologized. She smiled in response. The smile at- 
tracted me, and at intervals, when not too busy with 
maintaining my balance, I fell to studying her. She 
had the species of beauty that would attract an artist 
rather than the man in the street. 

She was dressed all in black of a soft shimmering 
silk, her pelerine closely fitting her face, with no at- 
tempt to reveal even a single curl. Two pieces of her 
clothing arrested my attention. First her veil, orig- 
inally meant to cover her face, but, as is the fashion 
nowadays, thrown back from her forehead: about a 
yard in length, it was of real lace of exquisite work- 
manship. On the other hand, her gloves were of 
cheap lisle thread, and on one of them was a large, 
careful darn. Here was contrast for you: a woman 
wearing a veil worth several pounds, whose gloves 
bespoke the strictest economy. Emblematic these 
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two were of the past splendor of Turkey, and of her 
present poverty. 

I am a romancer, and a romancer is a treasure- 
hunter whose eyes from long practice discern the 
likely abode of hidden gold or lost jewels. I scented 
a romance, and became at once like a setter in the 
presence of quail. Keen to obtain an inkling of it, I 
became oblivious of the civilities of life. I scanned 
the face, forgetting that it belonged to a living being 
who might object to such scrutiny. 

Her eyes were large, rendered deeper and larger by 
the surmé which blackened for a quarter of an inch 
beneath the lower eyelashes. The mouth was large 
and sensitive, the nose long and slender, but the 
most characteristic thing about her face was its fas- 
cinating pallor. 

Twice she caught my eye, and the light that shone 
in hers was that of tolerant amusement. It was easy 
to guess from her veil that she must have been 
} reared in affluence, and from her gloves that she 
must be poor now. The question that intrigued me 
was whether she had mended her own gloves. If so, 
she was past-mistress of the art. The perfection of 
those darns spoke of a patient and thorough disposi- 
tion; yet the face of the owner was temperamental, 
and appeared not in the least disposed toward such 
painstaking work. 

The tram stopped jerkily, as usual, and the occu- 
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pant of the seat by the window rose to go. The lady 
of the mended glove moved over into the vacant 
seat, and with a graceful nod invited me to sit by her. 

My post of observation was bettered. That she 
was quite aware of it was made manifest when she 
raised her hand — each finger apart so that the darn 
was most visible—and said in a French full of 
melody and charm, but also full of mockery: 

“We are poor — what would you have?” 

“What interests me,” I replied, “is whether you 
have done this marvelous needlework yourself?” 

“Can a woman who wears such gloves afford a 
maid?” 

“She might possess a faithful slave who in spite of 
altered conditions clung to her beloved mistress.” 

The mocking light in her eyes softened for an in- 
stant, and then changed to cold haughtiness. 

“Can the Turks, despicable as you think them, 
inspire such devotion?” 

Though in question form her words invited no 
reply, and she turned away her head with an air of 
closing the conversation. 

“I never thought the Turks despicable,” I said, 
and because I wished to pique her into further ex- 
pression I added: “Wretched governors you have 
been. You have mismanaged and squandered the 
riches of your empire; and your lack of education and 
your continuous warfare have kept you backward. 
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Also you do despicable things at times — as every 
nation does — but, though as a government you may 
be decadent, as a people I believe you still virile and 
primitive.” 

Her eyes narrowed and her lips were pursed to- 
gether thoughtfully. At length she turned to me: 

“May I ask your nationality?” 

“The world, madame. My creed is to look upon 
every woman as my sister.” 

To this she made no reply. My efforts to engage 
her in further conversation had failed. At the square 
by the Bayazet mosque she rose to go and nodded 
good-bye to me. 

“T get off here also,” I said. “I am on my way to 
the mosque of Souleyman the Magnificent.” 

Alighting from the front platform, we stood for a 
minute till the tram should start up and get out of 
our way. 

“Tt is over in that direction, is it not?” I asked, 
pointing. 

After a slight hesitation she volunteered: 

“T am going there, too. Shall we go together?” 

“Please!” 

We spoke little on the way. When we reached the 
hill from which it could be seen to the best advan- 
tage, I stopped for an instant inadmiration. Although 
a copy of Saint Sophia, like most of the mosques 
of Constantinople, it is a nobler edifice. There is a 
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strange fascination in these huge piles of domes and 
minarets — the great central dome billowed about 
by smaller ones, while, like lighthouses of their spir- 
itual life, the minarets rise slim and straight toward 
the sky. And the trees and cypresses that form so 
integral a part of the whole, imitating in Nature’s 
crude way the domes and minarets, by the contrast 
of their green foliage add immensely to the impres- 
siveness of the picture. 

“This is the most superb monument that your race 
has created, I believe,” I remarked. 

My companion’s eyelids flickered, and the trace of 
mockery still lingered in her smile. 

“T am not interested in the mosque, but in you,” 
she said with directness. “Why do you look upon 
me as your sister? Iam a Turk, and you are not. I 
am a Mohammedan, and you are probably a Chris- 
tian.” 

“You are also a woman, and so am I. And you be- 
lieve in the supreme power of one great force, call it 
what you will. What unites us is far stronger than 
what separates us.” 

We resumed our walk. It was not yet time for the 
muezzin to climb the minaret. The call to prayer 
would come presently. Yet already men, singly or in 
twos and threes, were sauntering toward the court- 
yard to make their ablutions before entering the 
mosque. The sleep-conducing buzz of a June after- 
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noon encircled us with its drowsiness. From an in- 
visible minaret Nature’s muezzin had called the uni- 
verse to rest. Except for the straggling followers of 
the true faith leisurely moving toward the fountains 
in the vast courtyard, there reigned quietness, even 
among the leaves of the trees. 

My companion and I reached the mosque by in- 
stallments, so to speak. Every few feet the superb 
human structure presented some new aspect which 
challenged us to halt and admire. Souleyman the 
Magnificent had said to Sinan, the one great archi- 
tect among the Turks: 

“Build, so that I may surpass Justinian in stone, 
as I shall surpass him in deeds.” 

And as far as appearances go, he surpassed him in 
both. 

A couple of browsing goats moved aside to let us 
pass through the gateway into the courtyard, and 
just inside I stopped, the better to enjoy the rustle 
and sight of the running water splashing over the 
feet and necks of the worshipers preparing themselves 
to enter the mosque. 

“T really envy those men,” I observed to my com- 
panion. “‘There ought to be at each mosque a court- 
yard with running water and shade trees dedicated 
to the use of our sex, don’t you think?” 

“Tt would be taking too much notice of women, 
would it not?” she inquired in the somnolent voice 
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of the East, which suited the place and the hour like 
an instrument perfectly attuned. 

We strolled into a smaller courtyard where was the 
turbeh, or tomb, of Souleyman, the Louis XIV of the 
Turks, and that of the famous Roxelanna, who held 
sway over him as no woman ever did over the French 
Roy Soleil. I pointed to her exquisite mausoleum. 

“There was a woman of whom a Turkish sover- 
eign thought enough to have this jewel carved for her.” 

“But not enough to have her buried with him,” 
she retorted quickly. 

A look of pain displaced the mockery in the speak- 
er’s eyes. With every word she spoke, with every 
shade of feeling revealed in her face, I became more 
fascinated with this woman. Her soft voice lulled 
and at the same time lured me on to make a trip 
across her soul. 

By a side fountain in this inner courtyard the-hoja, 
keeper of the two mausoleums, was washing his feet. 
In Turkish I addressed him: 

“Will you unlock, so that we may go inside?” 

He was old. His white beard and white turban 
synchromatized and framed a kindly, contemplative, 
lazy countenance. Like most of the holy men of 
Turkey, he had probably never done a lick of useful 
work in his life, and quite likely had never thought 
beyond the needs of the moment. He continued his 
ablutions as if I had not spoken, - 
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_ “So you speak Turkish, too!” my companion ex- 

claimed. 

“By courtesy you may call it so.” 

“At any rate, you go at it fearlessly,” and at that 
we both laughed. 

Just then from the bracelet gallery high up on 
_ the nearest minaret the plaintive monotone of the 
muezzin called from the sky that there was but one 
God and Mohammed was his prophet. The voice and 
the message sank into the drowsy scene, with the 
cloudless azure sky, the old hoja obliviously washing 
his feet, and the woman at my side. It all thrilled 
me — me who had been born and brought up here. 
I could have cried, “I, too, am of the East!” Rigidly 
I stood listening until the last words of the muezzin 
had floated down tous. ~ 

I found my companion watching me intently. In 
a puzzled tone she exclaimed: 

“You are a most singular person. You were ac- 
tually moved by the call to our prayers.” 

“Shall we go in to the service now?” 

“You go alone,” she answered. “I shall wait for 
you here.” 

- About forty Mohammedans and I formed the con- 
gregation. Like the men I took off my shoes, carried 
them in my hand, and placed themin one of the wooden 
racks on the floor. And like the men I squatted 
down in the middle of that vast be-rugged expanse, 
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meant to accommodate a throng of ten thousand. 
We were lost in its huge coolness, and its dim space 
alone would have compelled me to thought. Squat- 
ting among these Mussulmans, the only woman in the 
congregation, the small solitary representative of the 
traditions that have always been violated by the race 
among whom I was, how could I help thinking? The 
very columns of the mosque spoke to me, for were they 
not the columns of the Christian church of Saint 
Euphemia, which in the great Greek era had been the 
glory of Chalcedon? History which forms the pages 
of one’s race is never dead and done with. It lives 
in one’s brain and courses through one’s veins, feed- 
ing the heart and stirring the imagination. } 

The service began. A young imam intoned verses 
from the Koran. His voice, at first low, rose higher 
and higher, and others took up the words, till the 
singing grew in tone and volume, and assumed the 
proportion of a battle-cry — till terror struck to my 
veins. No religion is so inextricably mixed with the 
life and conduct of its people as that which Moham- 
med bequeathed to his followers. Just before the 
service ends, it frightens me almost out of my senses, 
_ yet I love it with the same love children have for 
ghost stories. 

When the service was over, I rejoined my companion 
outside, who was seated on the marble steps of the Sou- 
leyman turbeh, her eyes fastened on that of Roxelanna, 
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“T wish you had come with me.” 

“Many women there?” 

“No, I was the only one.” 

“Ts this the first time you have been at our serv- 
jeer. 

“The thousandth,” I answered; and, although I 
may have exaggerated, in my girlhood I never missed 
it when in Stamboul, often going there on purpose. 

“‘How many women have you seen in those thou- 
sand services?” 

“Now that you speak of it, I don’t believe I have 
ever seen any women in those daily services.” 

“You would n’t. Praying, like many other priv- 
ileges, is reserved for men.” 

“They need it more, perhaps.” 

“Perhaps.” 

The hoja came back and leisurely opened the tur- 
beh for us. I tipped him beforehand in order that we 
might stay as long as we wished. The mood in which I 
had been put by the mosque was still with me. I took 
my seat on the floor in front of the catafalque of 
Souleyman, by the copies of the Koran supposed to 
have been made by the very hand of the Magnificent, 
held in racks of mother-of-pearl for the devout to 
pore over. Sitting before the resting-place of the 
great monarch, fenced in by a lattice-work of mother- 
of-pearl, surmounted by the turban and the tufts 
of heron feathers which denoted his rank, the tomb 
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covered by precious shawls, I completely forgot the 
woman at my side. As in the mosque, past and pres- 
ent changed places. That, perhaps, is why I love to 
go to these mosques and these tombs: they drama- 
tize history. Now it was not the Christian reign of 
Saint Euphemia, but the year 1520, when the man 
entombed on this spot became Sultan, declaring that 
justice and benevolence should be the principles of his 
government. Yet within a year he made a wanton 
war and captured Belgrade and then Rhodes, and in 
a few years was marching against Hungary. I saw 
him as if I were with him at Mohacz, where he de- 
feated the Christians, and the flower of Hungarian 
chivalry met its death, and I heard the cries of 
the people of Buda-Pest when the prisoners were 
massacred, and viewed the lamentable condition of 
one hundred thousand free people made slaves and 
brought back in his triumphal return to Constanti- 
nople. For forty-six years the man whose dust lay 
here kept Asia and Europe at war — and what came 
of it all? 

There is no place like a mausoleum to meditate on 
the vanity of man, no spot where the futility of hu- 
man ambition is more eloquent, no earthly enclosure 
which makes life appear so ephemeral. 

Here lay a man called the Magnificent, who had 
not only been a great warrior, but a maker of laws, 
and had given his people their greatest reign. His 
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was an era of poets and artists. On a larger scale 
he was to Turkey what Lorenzo il Magnifico was to 
Florence. In his might he’ bathed his reign in blood 
at home and abroad, and as the earth had drunk up 
the blood and left no sign, so also the greatness of his 
people had trickled away in these rivulets of blood, 
and left no sign. Four centuries later, his people were 
humbled and beaten, barely standing on the thresh- 
old of Europe — which once they had dominated — 
the most hated and despised of all nations. 

And, as in the time of Souleyman, the most Chris- 
tian king, Francis I of France, courted the friendship 
of the Turk and made an alliance with him to fight 
the other Christians, so to-day also France is Tur- 
key’s ally against other Christian nations. Would 
that alliance and the underhand support of the 
American concession-seekers, who have entered into 
agreements with the Kemalists at Angora, stay Tur- 
key’s fate? Would the Turks be able to take advan- 
tage of this latest chance offered them by the un- 
scrupulous rivalries of the Christians, and at last 
make a start on the road to internal development? 
Or would this be only one more of the innumerable 
times when they have risen like a rocket and come 
down like a stick? For a hundred years they have 
had one opportunity after another. The best was 
following the Crimean War. Their Calif then was 
Sultan Medjid, an enlightened man, the ally of 
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France and of Great Britain. He signed the famous 
Hatt-i-Humayoun, proclaiming all men of his empire 
equal citizens, without distinction of creed and race. 
Yet the only practical result of that famous edict 
was the massacre of the Christians in Lebanon, four 
years later. Could they better profit on the present 
occasion? 

At any rate, the immediate fate of the Turks now 
depends on the will of others, while the memory of 
him before whom Europe quailed lies in that mau- 
soleum where neglect and decay have begun their 
work. What would the fate of his empire have been 
had he dedicated his energies and his mentality to the 
betterment and to the progress of his people rather 
than to extension of territory? 

These thoughts brought my mind back to my com- 
panion, and my eyes searched for her. She was stand- 
ing, watching me, and when our eyes met, hers were 
laughing again. I became aware of the old hoja 
jingling his keys impatiently. He probably did not 
know a single thing about the story of Souleyman 
the Magnificent. Opening his surdeh for visitors was 
an easy means of making his living, and on that 
account Souleyman should be honored. 

We left this mausoleum to enter that of Khurrem, 
known to the Western world as Roxelanna — the 
joy-giver of Souleyman. All was dust and silence. 
In the tomb of Roxelanna the blood that bespattered 
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me had no mitigating grandeur. The thought that 
Roxelanna and I were sisters was hateful. That 
tomb was haunted by too many weeping women. 
Souleyman’s first wife, whom the Russian slave in- 
duced Souleyman to degrade, and of whom history 
never speaks, is to me the dominating figure of the 
tomb of Roxelanna. I see her in agonizing attitudes 
weeping over the corpse of her splendid son, mur- 
dered in the prime of his youth so that the sons of 
Roxelanna might come to the throne. And with gal- 
lant, murdered Mustafa and his weeping mother is 
his young wife, bearing in her arms her infant son, 
also murdered in her arms. 

Those are the scenes painted on the walls of the 
mausoleum, although they are entirely covered with 
rare tiles. Those scenes stain the fame of Roxelanna, 
and make her remembered, not as the beloved of the 
great monarch, but as the Russian slave who cor- . 
rupted him and blackened his reputation. The sight 
of so much blood and of those silent weeping women 
stifled me, and I did not wish to stay long. 

Out we went again into the drowsy summer after- 
noon, the shadows from the exquisite towers of the 
Souleymanié mosque falling athwart the small court- 
yard. My companion and I silently sat down on the 
marble steps of the ¢urbeh. The eyes of the Turkish 
woman were fastened on me. If she had been a study 
to me, evidently to her I was no less; and as in the 
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tram I had forgotten that gazing upon a face belong- 
ing to some one else might not be deemed polite, so 
now she forgot it, too. 

“You were a different person in his tomb from 
what you were in hers. You hated her.” 

“Did n’t you?” 

“Hate her? No. Did she not gain the love of a 
great man, and hold it even after her death? Does 
she not command your admiration for that?” 

“No. And inside her mausoleum I fervently hope 
there is an after life in which people are tortured for 
the evil they have done. My hatred for Roxelanna 
can only be explained adequately by reincarnation. 
In her tomb I feel the tortures of that first wife of 
Souleyman’s as if I had actually been present.” 

Slowly my companion answered: 

“T can only remember that here is buried a woman 


who has been loved as few women have ever been 


loved, and that she gave several sons to the great 
Sultan who loved her.” 

““Yes, and one of those sons died of a broken heart 
because of the murders his mother committed, while 
the other two fought each other, the victor murder- 
ing the vanquished, as well as his four sons — only to 
become the most vile drunken brute of a Sultan who 
ever reigned over your people.” 

“How do you know so much of our history? I 
don’t know all those things.” 
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“T have made a special study of your people and 
have written several books about them. If I can, I 
hope to write another.” 

_ “Really, you have written books AS us? And 
phat will prevent you from writing another?” 

“Tt is so difficult to get at things now. Your sys- 
tem is all broken up, and I cannot find out what has 
become of the fragments. Where, for instance, are the 
women who formed the harems of the great pashas? 
Now each one lives with one young wife. What has 
become of the others and of their children? Where 
are the women who belonged to the various imperial 
princes? Prince Bourhanedine is living in Switzer- 
land, but where are his women? And where are the 
women of that poor crazy crown prince, Yussuf 
Effendi, who killed himself a few years ago?” 

I stopped short. My companion had become 
deadly white, and swayed as if about to fall. Fearful 
for her, I put my arm around her. 

She breathed heavily for a minute, but quickly got 
hold of herself. She wiped her forehead with her 
handkerchief, and replied in a shaky and trembling 
voice: 

“Yussuf Effendi— was not crazy. He was the 
kindest and gentlest of men, and if he had lived 
he would be Sultan now instead of the crafty, cun- 
ning autocrat who has his place — and Turkey’s fate 
would be different.” 
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Furtively she wiped the tears from her eyes. 

“J beg your pardon. I only repeated what every 
one here says.” 

“They say that he was crazy and that he killed 
himself?” 

“Yes, by opening his veins with a pair of scissors 
— like his father, Sultan Aziz.” 

“Tf he did, they made him do it.” 

’ Her lips trembled, and her eyes were full of horror, 
as if she were witnessing the ghastly scene. Then at 
last self-restraint utterly failed her. With her head 
bowed on her breast, she gave herself up to the bene- 
ficial relief of tears. 

Because I could say nothing to console her, I sat 
motionless, while my mind traveled to the solitary 
road some miles from Constantinople which led to 
the rough fields, gullies, and ploughed lands which 
golf fanatics called the links. On the loneliest part 
of that lonely road a villa stood. The garden walls 
which surrounded it were high and thick, and above 
them rose shrubbery and trees, entangled and un- 
kempt. Tragedy and abandonment were transform- 
ing that enclosure from a garden to a jungle. The 
tall gates of the gardens were battered and half 
broken, while the lamp-posts with the imperial in- 
signia were shattered. And in the midst of that deso- 
lation, partly hidden, stood the villa where Yussuf 
Effendi, the late crown prince of Turkey, had lived 
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and died — and the incidents leading to his death 
were shrouded in darkness like the villa. 

There was something sinister about the spot, even - 
if one did not know that a man, heir to a throne, had 
been made to take his life here. Even before I had: 
known whose abode it was, I had marked it for a spot 
haunted. I never passed it on the way to the golf 
links without an occult feeling that here a life had 
been cut short, a soul forced to terminate its earthly 
labors. 

From that solitary road my mind returned to the 
solitary woman still silently weeping. Her grief was 
no ordinary grief. It came from a heart that was 
bleeding and might never heal. So she had known 
Yussuf Effendi! If she had been interesting to me 
before, she became immensely more so now. And, 
still weeping, she said: 

“T am one of those women over whose fate you, 
have been wondering; for I belonged to the harem of ' 
Yussuf Effendi.” 

“You were one of his wives?” 

A sad smile broke over her face. . 

“Must I be a wife to belong to his harem? Harem 
merely means all the women who compose a man’s 
household. Is it not more likely that I should have 
been a slave?” 

“No, your French, your educated mind, and, 
above all, your bearing is not that of a slave— 
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although slavery with you Turks does not connote 
what it does with us in Europe. No, I think you 
were one of his wives.” 

“Why not a daughter, sister, or niece?” 

“Because you have known him and loved him.” 

“I did both, yet I was not one of his wives.” 

The hoja sauntered by and stood before us. He 
gazed upon the tear-stained face of my companion, 
but he addressed himself to me: 

“Ts she ill?” 

I assented. I did not tell him that her illness was 
of the soul. 

My companion rose. 

“Let us go,” she said. 

“Kismet!” muttered the 4oja, and cutting a blos- 
som from a near-by shrub he gave it to her. 

Silently we moved away. As we were passing 
through the gateway of the inner courtyard, she 
turned and gazed upon Roxelanna’s resting-place. 

“I wonder how she made him love her so?” she 
mused. 

We mounted from the mosque of Souleyman to the 
square by the Bayazet mosque. Not only the writer 
in me, but the woman as well, had conceived for 
my unknown companion one of those unexplainable 
' sympathies which annihilate time and space. I could 
not bear to lose sight of her. Her voice, her person. 
ality, her sorrow all compelled me to wish further 
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knowledge of her. On arriving at the square, I asked 
diffidently: | 

“Won't you give me the great pleasure of coming 
with me for a plate of sweets?” 

“I was about to ask you to come with me to my 
home,” she replied. “I never enter public eating- 
places. And, besides, I should like you to see where I 
_ live, so that we may meet again, if you wish.” 

“T wish it with all my heart.” 

“Come, then.” 

She led me through one tortuous street after an- 
other. Foreigners despise these narrow, ill-paved 
streets, but how can I? They are part of my child- 
hood, and part of that great past which forever 
claims me its captive. True, these unkempt thorough- 
fares are but the crumbling bones of the great past, 
but in treading them I am walking on the same 
ground where sixteen centuries ago John Chrysos- 
tom walked on his way to Saint Sophia to deliver 
his wonderful oration against the Byzantine Empress 
Eudoxia, whom he likened to Herodias asking for the 
head of John the Baptist. And over those streets 
passed Constantine Paleologos to the last defense of 
his capital against the Turks — and to his death. 

Moreover, those poor neglected streets have a 
“charm of their own. Where one least expects it, a 
turbeh appears, exquisite in design and workmanship, 
- though falling to decay. Its roof will be covered with 
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moss, spotted with daring strange flowers gallantly 
sending forth their blossoms. Or an old hoja will 
come out of an ancient doorway, his long white beard 
rippling down over his flowing robes. Again, from a 
latticed window, perched upon a projection that no 
architect would have been crazy enough to design, a 
feminine head will be seen, her heavy hair hanging 
down her back like a modern Mélisande. Or a Turk- 
ish urchin, sauntering out of a cul de sac, his tray of 
goods suspended from a string around his neck, cries 
out at the top of his lungs with persuasive power: 

“ 4idé! Aidé! Bizim var!” (Come on! Come on! 
We have what you wish!”’) 

What he really has to sell isn’t much to look at. 
But he, unconscious of his picturesqueness, is Ana- 
tolia itself. 

All such things we met on the way to her abode 
that day. ) 

Halfway down a steep street a robust wistaria vine 
had been festooned across from one side of the street 
to the other. By the root of the vine the narrow side- 
walk was more than half taken up with several casks 
on which were exposed to the eye, and to the dust of 
ages, black olives, beans, peas, and that best of eat- 
ables, the fresh white cheese of Turkey. They were 
the wares of a small daka/ or grocer, whose tiny shop 
was half burrowed under ground. 

Beside the shop was her door, weather-beaten and 
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peeling. She raised the old knocker and let it fall 
three times. 

An old woman opened the door, and salaamed to 
the ground, making the motion of kissing the hem of 
my companion’s dress. 

“Bouyourum, effendi!” she exclaimed. 

Evidently this was a household where the cere- 
monies of a patrician upbringing were not relin- 
quished because of present plebeian environment. 

“I have brought a friend,” my companion ex- 
plained. 

The attendant approached me, salaamed, and, as 
if we were in a palace, conducted me upstairs by sup. 
porting me under the arms. This ceremony pleased 
me not only because it belonged to the days of Os- 
manli affluence, but because the hall and the stairs 
were dark and crooked and without her assistance 
might easily have stumbled. 

We had to climb two flights to a large square hall, 
from which a door led into a covered balcony. Along 
the walls of this grew plants and flowers. A big car- 
pet with cushions lay by the railing. Below was a 
tiny yard in which a platan-tree grew. 

“We pretend that this is our marble terrace lead- 
ing into the garden,” said my hostess. “Such as it is, 
bouyourum to my home.” 

And the attendant, touching her fingers to the 
ground, murmured: 
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“Host geldin, sefa geldin!” ~ 

Several other doors led out of the hall. The attend- 
ant, throwing one of them open, invited us into the 
divan khané. ‘The old-fashioned hard sofa ran along 
one entire side. It was covered with silks which like 
my companion’s must once have seen far finer sur- 
roundings. 

My hostess took off her pelerine and veil and 
handed them to the older woman, saying: “Chavé 
smarla” —which one says when honoring one’s 
guest. 

From a cage in the corner a bird twittered. My 
hostess went to it, and, taking a little package from 
her pocket, produced a few leaves of lettuce and 
pushed them inside the bars to her pet. Then she 
invited me to sit with her on the hard sofa. 

“You are the only Turkish woman of our days,” I 
remarked, “who is more beautiful without her pel- 
erine. I suppose it is because your hair and forehead 
are too superb to be hidden.” 

That mocking light of hers danced in her eyes, — 
which the tears of an hour ago had only left the more 
brilliant. : 

“Do you always say pretty things to people, ma- 
dame?” 

“When they deserve it, yes.” 

And then, by way of a belated introduction, I men- 
tioned my name, to which she said simply: 
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“Mine is Adileh.” 

“Somehow I feel as if it ought to be ‘Adileh Sul- 
tan.” 

“Because you are thinking of one famous by that 
name.” 

“We were at her palace, the other day. It is an 
orphanage now.” 

“Better so than be occupied by officers of the 
invaders.” ~ 

Her face clouded. Her mouth hardened. Her eyes 
reflected pride and resentment. 

“Are many of your palaces occupied by the in- 
vaders?” 

“Oh, yes. Where our master died is desecrated by 
the French, while the one to which half of his house- 
hold was moved, on the Bosphorus, was also taken 
from us.” 

“But could they do this?” 

“Tt seems so. Shortly after the coming to Con- 
stantinople of the Allied armies, three officers passed 
our place. I saw them walking around and around the 
outside wall. Then they knocked at the garden door, 
and wished to have speech with the head of the house- 
hold. When they learned whose the villa was, and 
who were living in it, they gave us one week’s time to 
move out. In vain did we appeal to the Government. 
It was powerless to help us. There were no houses for 
the Allied officers, so the palaces were commandeered. 
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We had n’t much money, and there were several of us 
and a number of slaves, yet we had to move out into 
what quarters we could find. A pasha friend of our 
master advised us surreptitiously to take with us 
everything of value that could be carried, and he 
helped us to do so. In the middle of the night we put 
into boats all the rugs, the silks, the linen, the silver- 
ware, and whatever else we could move. We divided 
everything between us. The slaves were weeping and 
wailing, begging that they might not be abandoned, 
not be made free. They did not know how to earn a 
living, most of the Turks were poor and could not 
take them, and they would have to go to work for 
foreigners. So we divided them also, and promised to 
take care of them. I have two. The other ladies pre- 
ferred to double up with various other households. I 
decided to strike out for myself, and here I am.” 

Just then the door opened, and the woman who 
had helped me upstairs entered, followed by another 
one carrying a tray over the contents of which lay 
a piece of brocade. They advanced with ceremony, 
and when close to us the older attendant lifted the 
brocade and offered us coffee in small cups supported 
in silver zarfs. While we drank, they stood at atten- 
tion, and when we had finished, Adileh Hanoum took 
my cup from me, saying, “4ffiet olsoun,” and handed 
it to the attendant. 

“You do not know how delightful all this cere- 
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mony is to me,” I could not help exclaiming when we 
were again alone. 

“It is silly to keep it up here, but this is the way 
we have been accustomed to do. I dare say, little by 
little, we shall lose it. We all three like it and cling 
to it as long as we can.” 

“TI am grateful to Allah for sending you to the 
mosque to-day.” 

“Allah is great,” she answered, “but he did not 
send me to the mosque. I had n’t thought of going 
there. You interested me in the tram, and when we 


? 


both got out together, and you asked the way to the 
mosque, I decided to go with you. I fibbed to you 
about my intention.” 

“There are fibs that are noble— anyway, I am 
glad you fibbed.” 

“So am I. I have seen your mind angry, and you 
have seen me cry, and we have drunk coffee together 
under my roof.” 

“And you spoke of me as your friend, to your at- 
tendant.” 

“T think of you as a friend.” 

“There are many Turks here whom I look upon as 
my friends. The other day my husband and I were 
at the Sublime Porte. We were standing on the steps 
leading to the office of the Grand Vizier when through 
the outer gateway came handsome young Kiprizli 
Effendi. When he saw us, he quickly hastened up, 
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shook my husband by the hand, and raising my 
hand to his lips inquired if he could be of any service 
tous. I felt as if I were seeing an old friend, and yet 
we know the young man but slightly. The nice ones 
among you are very lovable.” 

“You seem to know us very well,” she murmured 
absently. 

It seemed to me that the terrible moment of con- 
fession could no longer be delayed. Tell her I must 
— and how would she take it? — that at that very 
moment the men of her race and mine were meeting 
on the battle-field intent upon arming the hands of 
death, while Turkish villages and Greek villages were 
being lost in columns of smoke or lying in heaps of 
ruins. 

Into those dark-blue eyes of hers —so dark I had 
taken them for black — I gazed with anxiety. 
. “Adileh Hanoum, I am Greek by blood, and I was 
born and brought up in this country. Will this make 
any difference to you?” 
_ She received the news quite placidly.” 
_ “Why should it? I don’t know why they are fight- 
ing, and the only Greek I know has befriended and 
helped me as no Turk has done. He is the Greek 
pasha who advised us to take what we could out of 
the villa.” 

“That explains the forethought,” I laughed. “I 
wondered that a Turk should have thought of it.” 
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“We are very improvident,” she admitted, smiling. 

“You are like children, my dear.” 

“There is a great deal that is nice about us, but we 
are ignorant. I knew so little before the World War,” 
she ended with a sigh. 

“You were a flower growing in a remote garden 
which you took to be the whole world.” 

“Tt was a remote garden,” she agreed sadly,“ but I 
was not a flower — only one of the bricks that went 
to build the outer wall. Others were the flowers.” 

Her long lashes mingled as she closed her eyes for 
an instant. Her breast heaved. She passed one hand 
over her head, so munificently crowned by her heavy 
black tresses. I took her free hand and brought it to 
my lips. She drew me to her and kissed me. 

“T have no ill-feeling against you,” she repeated, 
“and the Greek pasha is a father to me. I wanted to 
sell all the rugs, silver, and jewelry that I had for my 
share. He advised against it. He said many things 
together thrown on the market lose their value. He 
interests foreigners in one thing at a time, and when 
it is sold, the money goes into the bank and we live 
on it.” 

She rose. 

“Come and see!” 

She opened a cupboard and displayed a number of 
folded rugs of various sizes. 

“The smallest of these rugs carries us a year.” 
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“But you can’t live on your capital!” I cried. 
“You must build for the future.” 

She laughed the melodious childlike laughter of the 
women of the East. 

“Even if you had not told me you were a Greek, I 
should know it now. Your race never trusts to Allah. 
It always works for itself. That is the way the Greek 
pasha talked when I sold my first rug.” 

“And you laughed at him as you laugh at me 
now?” 

““Y-e-s; only now I am trying to understand the 
world. It used to be such a simple matter. It was so 
easy to submit and just be a small brick in a garden 
wall.” 

“No, it wasn’t. You acknowledged that a little 
while ago.” 

“Did I? How?” ‘ 

“By implying that you would have liked to be one 
of the flowers.” 

“T suppose I did,” she mused. Then with a broad 
_ smile she added: “I have learned to give in at once to 
a Greek when it comes to an argument. So much the 
pasha taught me.” - 

“T hope you have also learned that you can’t live’ 
on your capital, and that you must take thought for 
the morrow.” 

“Look upon the flying birds of the air. Do they 
sow and do they reap? And look upon the lilies in the 
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field. Do they have to toil? Why think of the mor- 
tow? Your heavenly father does that for you.” 

She staggered me more by the wording than by the 
content of her reply. 

“Where on earth did you get that?” I asked. 

“From your Christian Koran. The Greek pasha 
bought me one.” 

I laughed till the tears came into my eyes. An ed- 
ucated and intelligent Greek who turns religious mis- 
sionary is a queer fish. In the midst of my amuse- 
ment I asked: 

“Is he trying to make a Christian of you?” 

“No. I was dining with him and his wife and said 
that I should like so much to be able to understand 
Europe. He told me that to do so I must read the 
New Testament, and on the following day he brought 
mea copy of it. It is very beautiful. After I had read 
it, I asked him if Europe lived according to it. ‘No,’ 
he answered, ‘but she likes to think she does. And 
now you know that the basis of Europe is hypocrisy.’ 
Still, I can’t help reading it, and I love the part where 
your prophet said, ‘take no thought of the morrow.’” 

‘Because it makes an appeal to your lazy, fatalis- 
tic temperament. It is only a parable. It isn’t ex- 
actly what he meant. And Europe does really try to 
live up to the New Testament. Let the cynical old 
Greek guide you financially and practically, but for 

your spiritual guidance look a little higher. Hitch 
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your wagon to a star. It will sis you from ee 
the filth underneath the wagon.” 

The long dark lashes opened wide over the dark 
blue eyes. In a puzzled voice she repeated: 

“What wagon and what star?” 

“One of the greatest Americans said that. Try to 
see how wonderfully exhilarating such a drive is, with 
such a steed.” 

“First of all, I ought to have a wagon, which I 
have n’t.”’ 

“And then you will have to lasso a star and break 
ite 
“TI do not like your laughing at me,” she said 
severely. 

“I beg your pardon, but ‘hitch your wagon to a 
star’ is only a metaphor. The wagon is you yourself, 
and the star to which you hitch it is your aspirations. 
You hitch it to a star when you hitch it to the highest 
and most altruistic in your soul. To do that you must 
learn first of all to work,and to rely upon yourself. You 
must become the architect and builder and mason‘of 
your own life, and the structure you erect must not 
only house you, but must be beautiful to the passer- 
by, useful to the world, and made of lasting mate- 
rial.” 

With a gesture of utter weariness she closed her eyes 
and passed her hand over her face. In a small voice 
she meekly asked: 
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“Have you done all that?” 

“No, indeed. I have battled against the world 
since I was a small child: it may even be that the 
world will break me before I have much of a struc- 
ture built — yet it is the trying that matters.” 

She took my hand, and we walked from the cup- 
board, where we had been standing, to the sofa and 
sat down. 

“Do you have to work?” she asked, puzzled. “‘ And 
> do you like it?” 

“T have come to believe that to have to work, in 
the work you like, is the greatest privilege the world 
holds. It is a privilege often denied the poor rich.” , 

She laughed, delighted. 

“TI should not mind having it denied me.” Imme- 
diately she became serious. “I wish I could learn to 
love to work. Now I can spend hours watching the 
sea, for the pleasure of seeing it rush in and out on the 
shore. And I can spend the afternoon playing with 
my little bird there in its cage; and when it comes to 
plants and flowers, I can spend my life watching them 
grow. I cannot believe that Allah made all these beau- 
tiful things for us to do nothing but work and not look 
at them.(We Turks started as a race of nomads. That 
is in my blood.) I feel in me the old Turks who lived in 
tents. I shall never like your ways — working, work- 
ing to buy things. I don’t want to duy things. I only 
want to watch and love Allah’s beautiful things that 
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he gives us. And since the Greeks like to work, why 
should n’t they work for us?” 

Without doubt she belonged to the old Turks. They 
conquered and ate the fruit of their conquest. Then 
they ate the leaves and the branches, and now they 
are gnawing at the roots. Still, there was something 
imperishable and wonderful about Adileh’s soul. 
There must be a place for her and for her race upon 
this planet, and it falls upon the thinking races of 
the world to discover a way out for them, as grown- 
ups think for children. 

I took her pretty hand and brought it to my 
cheek. 

“ Adileh Hanoum, you have become dear to me in 
this short space of time. With my practical Greek 
mind I shall think over your problem. If I can find 
congenial work for you, you will like it. When I come 
again, I may have an idea.” 

“And must you go now?” 

“Yes. May I come again on Sunday?” 

We parted, to meet again and again,\until our 
meetings became like friendship’s trysts. After read- 
ing my book on the Turkish women of twenty years 
ago, she did not attack me viciously, as the younger 
generation who had never known that life was apt: 
to do. She only exclaimed: 

“Ah! madame, my friend, you are like a bee who 
only alights on flowers from which he can extract 
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honey. There were many weeds as well as flowers in 
our garden — many sad things, because we were not 
irene. 

“You like the way you are now better than the 
way you were before? Please let us talk perfectly 
openly; for what you say I shall write for Americans 
to read.” 

She recoiled as if I had struck her. 

“You are not going to put me in a book, as you 
have done with those other friends of yours? That 
would be breaking faith with me, and I can never feel 
at ease with you.” 

“Oh, yes, I am going to write you up, because to 
leave you out would be to leave out the sweetest 
and loveliest character I have met in Constantinople. 
You need n’t be afraid of being recognized, though; 
I shall take care of that. In presenting you and 
your thoughts I shall present what your class thinks 
to-day.” 

Sadly she answered: 

“T used to think of you as my friend. I could open 
my heart to you. And you wish to show that heart 
to the world!” 

. “For the sake of your race you must wee immo- 
- lated.” 
, Briefly I sketched to her the story of Iphigenia. 
The story touched her tremendously. | 
“When did that happen?” 
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“Centuries ago, when the Greeks were the master 
race of the world.” 

“Have they really ever been as great as we?” 

“You have never been a great race in the way they 
have, because you have only been great conquerors. 
To the stores of the world upon which civilization 
; feeds and grows you have added nothing.” 

She gazed at me with utter disbelief. 

“Do you know,” I went on, “if I were a rich woman 
I should start a school for girls of your race in which 
I should teach them the truth about themselves. I 
should focus their attention both upon their great 
qualities and upon their shortcomings, and arouse their 
pride so that they would wish to work to add to the 
stores of the civilized world. But since I cannot have 
_ this school, I wish to write books about you and lay 
stress upon your good side.” 

“Why do you do this?” 

“Because if we can dissipate the prejudice and mis- 
understanding that exist between the various races, 
if we can show the virtues and the failings of all, then 
we shall be able to place each race in its proper sphere. 
We shall expect from each race what it can give, and 
no more. I believe some day this will come about. Now 
you must become a collaborator in this book of mine 
by speaking out your mind. Do you like being as you 
are to-day better than you did when you women were 
not free?” 
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“How can I tell?” 

“If you had your choice, would you go back to 
the old ways? That will definitely show which you 
prefer.” 

Her sensitive mouth, her arched eyebrows were 
' signals of puzzlement. 

“I don’t know,” she replied again. “It seems to 
me that whether it ought to be or not is the ques- 
tion.” 

“Ah! there you are beginning to think for yourself. 
Do you like better to have a system which determines 
everything for you, and does not let you think for 
yourself?” 

“No, I think I don’t. The responsibility I have on 
my shoulders for myself and the two attendants fa- 
tigues me, but I like it, I think.” 

“Was there no responsibility in being even a brick 
in the wall of the garden?” 

“Others decided for me. If I had had my choice, I 
should have placed myself not in the wall, but on 
the path of the garden, where a beloved foot might 
press.” 

She closed her eyes. Her hands clasped each other. 
With utter abandonment and self-abnegation one 
could say that at that moment she was the brick in 
the garden walk upon which the beloved foot was 
resting. And gazing upon the grandeur of her self- 
immolation, poor though she was and hungry and 
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starved in her heart, she seemed to me the possessor 
of Olympian wealth. 

That image of her I carried away with me, and lying 
awake that night it occurred to me that she might 
be able to utilize her pleasures and earn her living 
without using up her capital. I could n’t sleep from 
the excitement of the thought, and because I am a 
missionary of sorts, the next morning I went to her 
house, bringing fruit and flowers and some pastry. 
We were like two children eager to steal from life’s 
working hours minutes to play in. We had luncheon 
together on her balcony, and immediately afterwards 
I disclosed my idea. 

“T have found you your work in life, and you will 
like it.” 

The announcement did not thrill her. Her whole 
expression indicated incredulity. 

“T am not going to deceive you,” she answered 
with decision. “Even now that we are friends and I 
love you, and have tried so hard to want to catch a 

star to — what was it you said— to drive in my 
wagon — I cannot doit. There are even times when 
I feel that I should like to go and sit at the edge of the 
sea and gaze upon the rippling waves, and let them 
come up and carry me to the depths of the sea, and 
never wake again.” 

“And abandon the two women who look to you for 
guidance and sustenance. 
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“At the moments of which I speak I feel that, since 
Allah made them, he had better look after them.” 

“Now, my dear, you are a coward. You are hitch- 
ing your wagon to a dead mule, and you are stuck in 
the mud.” 

“What an ugly picture you make of me.” 

“Moral cowardice is the ugliest thing in the world. 
Now let me tell you what you can do — and love the 
doing. Get the Greek pasha to find you a house with 
a large garden somewhere. Engage a gardener, and 
learn to work with him — to become a gardener your- 
self. You and your two attendants raise chickens and 
flowers and vegetables and sell them. The love you 
have for birds and flowers and plants will thus be sat- 
isfied. It will give you a home in the country amidst 
beautiful surroundings, and your capital will be work- 
ing for you. Meanwhile, begin to study books about 
gardening and arranging gardens. In a year or two 
sell a rug and go to France or England, study the 
gardens there, and acquire the reputation here of be- 
ing a landscape gardener, so that people will invite you 
to arrange their gardens for them and pay you for it.” 

Her face lighted up with amazement at the plan. 

“But of all things this is the loveliest!” she cried. 
“The Greek pasha told me that there was work for 
everybody, if they could find what they liked to do. 
I shall tell him that another Greek found for me what 
T liked.” 
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We spent the afternoon planning the details of her 
scheme, and when I went away, she insisted on walk- 
ing with me to the square of Saint Sophia. 

“J shall pray for you to Allah to-night,” she said 
on parting. 

“Do so, but when I see you again, if you still feel 
that I have found you your profession, I shall ask you 
for my reward.” 

“Tell it to me now so that I aye have i it ready.” 

“No, wait until we meet again.” 

Other work kept me from going to her for several 
days, and early one morning she surprised me by com- 
ing to our hotel herself. 

“What brings you here?” I asked anxiously. 

The reception-room of the hotel embarrassed her. 
It was the first time she had ever entered one. 

“Can you like living here?” she exclaimed. “Does 
n’t it frighten you?” 

“T detest living in any hotel; but where would you 
have strangers go?” 

“The next time you come to Constantinople, you 
will not have to come here. You will come to my 
house and to my wonderful garden.” 

“So you are going to have it?” 

“Yes, that is why I came to see you. But do come 
to my home where we can breathe without ei: 
watched by strangers.” 

On the way we made purchases for our feast, : as she 
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called it, and then in her spendthrift way she insisted 
that we should drive to her home in a carriage. It 
seemed that the old Greek pasha not only had ap- 
proved of the scheme, but wanted her to start on it at 
once, and promised to hunt about for a suitable place 
with fertile land and whence the produce could eas- 
ily be marketable. The garden topic lasted us well 
through luncheon and coffee, and then suddenly she 
asked: 

“ And now for your reward. What is it to be?” 

“The story of your life.” 

She grew deadly white. From her lips escaped a 
cry of pain. Instantly I regretted having asked it. 
~ You shall not tell it tome!” Icried. “I relinquish 
the reward. It shall be an offering on the altar of our 
friendship.” And rapidly I began to speak about the 
garden and its flowers. Little by little she became her- 
self again, yet all her former serenity was gone; she 
answered me mechanically, and her cheerfulness was 
manifestly forced. 

“Ts there anything about the scheme that makes 
you unhappy?” I asked finally. “Are you afraid of 
the undertaking?” 

“Oh, no. The Greek pasha said one rug would start 
it, and if need be one more would keep it going for two 
years.” 7 

“Then what troubles you?” 

“Your reward,” she answered. 
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_ “But we gave it back to friendship.” 

“And must I be mean because you are generous? 
Besides, there is no story except of my own making.” 
As I said nothing, she presently continued: “Suppose 
you ask questions, and I answer them, for about my 
life I don’t know how to tell.” 

“No, I am determined that the reward shall be 
given to friendship.” 

Her face became transformed with fury. I could 
never have believed that she could become so angry. 

“Why should you beggar me? Ask me questions!” 

“Don’t let us quarrel, whatever else we do. Start 
by telling me where you were born, and about your 
father and mother, and what you remember of 
them.” 

She sighed. 

“T told you there was no story. I don’t know where 
I was born, and I don’t know who my father was, and 
until I was twelve I did n’t even know who my mother 
was. So far back as I can remember, I belonged to a 
great lady married to a rich pasha. I supposed I was 
her slave. She was quite friends with one of the im- 
perial princesses who lived close to our place, and I 
shared the French lessons of the daughter of that 
princess, who was older than myself. My mistress 
never kissed or petted me openly. Only at night when 
I was in bed she would come and sit by my bedside 
and kiss me and caress me in the darkness. It was after 
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she had kissed me one night that I asked her who my 
parents were. 

““They were two people who loved each other very 
much, and suffered greatly,’ she answered. 

““* And are they dead now?’ I asked. 

“ At first she did not reply; then she said, ‘Yes, and 
please ask no more questions about them. Never 
speak of them again.’ 

“When I was twelve years old, she died. On her 
death-bed she told me that she was my mother, and 
that my father was slain before I was born. After her 
death the princess whose lessons I shared was married 
and took me with her. Her marriage turned out very 
unhappy. In the end she left her husband, and I lived 
with her in her country house. When I was sixteen 
I first met her cousin, Yussuf Effendi, the crown 
prince. He often used to come to see her.” 

Adileh’s speech faltered. She played with the folds 
of her dress. Then, summoning up her courage, she 
looked up at me and blurted out: 

“T fell in love with him— madly. He was so 
unhappy, so harassed, so persecuted by the Young 
Turks. He became to me what the sun is to a poor 
little brick in the wall. To serve him, to lighten his 
burdens, to relieve him a little of his misery, was the 
great wish of my life. 

“Within the year the princess died, leaving me a 

“small sum of money. Already I had been asked in 
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marriage several times, and now the mother of my 
princess, with whom I went to live, tried to make me 
marry, but I would not. How could I marry? In my 
dreams I was the wife of Yussuf Effendi. It took all 
my scheming and ingenuity to keep out of marriage, 
and all the while the only thing I longed to do was 
to attach myself to the household of Yussuf Effendi. 
Ah! how terrible our system was for one who wished 
to shape one’s own life! 

“For a long time I saw nothing of him who filled my 
heart and my thoughts. He never came to see his 
aunt. One day the old princess went to visit Yussuf 
Effendi’s household, and took me with her. We stayed 
two days. One of his wives was an invalid, sweet, but 
very selfish. She spoke at length of her husband and 
his illness, and how he must go to Vienna to see a 
specialist. She did not seem to realize what a wonder- 
ful privilege it was to belong to him. I made her 
comfortable, and told her stories, and took her out of 
herself. The last hour of our stay, as I was arranging 
her pillows, she addressed my old princess\petulantly: 

“You don’t need Adileh as much as I. Why don’t 
you leave her here. Since she does n’t want to get 
married, she might as well look after me.’ 

“Emotion choked meso that I could not say a word. 
When the old princess asked me if I would care to 
stay, I could only nod. Had I attempted to speak, I 
should have broken down. Thus I became a member 
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of Yussuf Effendi’s household. The possibility that 
I might see him made me utterly happy, and when 
some days later we met face to face in the garden, and 
he recognized me and spoke kindly to me, I was trans- 
ported to a different world from the one I had lived in. 

“Gradually after this I came to understand the 
conditions under which he was living. People from 
outside, Young Turks, came constantly to see him, 
and in every way they ha:ussed him because he was . 
anti-German. Enver Pasha was his great enemy. | 
Whenever he came to the palace, he left Yussuf , 
Effendi prostrated. A long time after the World War 
started, Talaat Pasha came to see him one day and 
was closeted with him for hours. After he went away, 
Yussuf Effendi went out into the garden and began 
walking up and down in great agitation. My room 
was on the first floor, and I was always on the watch 
for the times when he walked in the garden so that I 
might see him. On that day, in his agitation, he must 
have brushed against a rosebush, a thorn pricked him, 
and his hand began to bleed. At sight of the blood 
on his hand he shrieked: 

“They have done it! They have done it! I am 
bleeding to death!’ 

“TI threw the lattice open and jumped down the 
five feet that separated my window-sill from the 
ground. I took his bleeding hand in mine and kissed 
it and made him sit down on a bench, and kneeling 
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before him I bound his hand with my handkerchief. 

“Tt ig nothing,’ I assured him. ‘It is only the 
thorn of a rose, and you are not going to bleed to 
death at all.’ 

“Gradually I was able to soothe him. I reminded 
him of how much his cousin, the young princess, had 
believed in him, and of the great things he could do 
for the empire when he became Sultan. 

“<They will never let me. They are determined to 
make way with me. They tell me I am crazy. They 
urge me to go to Vienna to a big sanitarium for the 
insane.” 

“They are afraid of you,’ I replied, “because you 
love Turkey and wish to do great things for her.’ 

“Just then two of his bodyguard came up. One 
of them said to him: 

“You are not well. We must conduct you upstairs 
to rest.’ 

“I did not wish them to perceive that I was having 
a good influence over him. I merely explained that I 
had bandaged his hand. It had not taken me a year 
in his household to realize that there were people 
around him systematically trying to drive him crazy, 
and insinuating to his women that he was mad. I 
alone felt that he was sane and unhappy. His un- 
happiness came from the conditions in Turkey. The 
men who came to see him from outside constantly 
spoke to him of his ill-health. One day I chanced to 
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meet him in the hall. I bowed low before him. He 
abruptly came up to me and asked in a hushed 
voice: 

““Ts it true that I am destined to die by cutting my 
veins, like my father?’ His right hand made the 
motion of scissors over the veins of his left wrist. 

“That he turned to me for advice and that I could 
help him made this the second happy day for me 
within a year. I calmed him, and brought him back 
to the big dreams he had for Turkey. 

““Come and talk with me more,’ he said. ‘Come 
with me.’ 

““As soon as we entered his room, an attendant 
waiting there sprang to his feet and acted as if he 
were afraid of him, while a second whispered to me: 

“*Look out! He’s mad.’ 

“Whispering especially exasperated him, I saw. 
‘They are always whispering around me,’ he said. 

“Talking to me, even with those whispering attend- 
ants at the other end of the room, he gradually be- 
came calm. If I could have taken him out of that 
household and soothed his wearied mind, I could have 
saved him. 

“After he was calm he said sadly, ‘My child, the 
Young Turks Party will never let me become Sultan. 
They know that I shall always oppose them. They, 
and no outsiders, are the true enemy of our poor 
country.’ 
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“T think Yussuf Effendi would have liked to see 
me often because of the quieting effect I had on his 
nerves, but the influences which ruled in the palace 
deliberately prevented my seeing him. I alone did 
not believe him mad, and helped him to keep his bal- 
ance. What was wanted around him were women who 
showed him that they feared an outbreak of insanity 
and shrank from him. 

“Thus months passed. Then came a terrible night 
when sounds came from different parts of the palace 
and grounds, as if persons were being tortured. These 
were followed, after an interval of silence, by wails 
and cries of distress. At the same time a rumor spread 
through the household that Yussuf Effendi had gone 
entirely mad, and that these wails were from his 
women. Each wife was told this separately, and so it 
was not long before they were moaning and screaming 
too. , 

“I knew that screaming and wailing utterly un- 
nerved Yussuf Effendi, and now the house and 
grounds were full of it. After an hour of this agony, I 
could stand it no more. I covered myself with a dark- 
green curtain, and watching my opportunity when no 
one was near my room, I slipped out into the dimly 
lighted hall, and, creeping like a mouse, made my way 
toward the part of the palace where Yussuf Effendi 
lived. 

- “The noises of the evening had almost subsided 
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just at this time, but when I was close to his room, 
hideous wailing broke out in the garden just under his 
window. Young and well as I was, it made me shiver 
with fright, and I heard Yussuf Effendi cry aloud in 

a terrible voice: 

“<Stop them! Stop them!’ 

- “Silence followed, and some one came out of his 
room. The hall was dimly lighted, and, crouching in 
the doorway opposite, I was unnoticed. The man did 
not close the door entirely behind him, and in the 
deathly silence I heard some one say: 

“*He is going to sleep now — worn out. You must 
stay with him. He must not sleep too long, and he will 
be worse when he is waked again. Perhaps he will be 
desperate and try to kill you, but he is not strong 
enough to hurt a fly.’ 

“A second man passed through the doorway with- 
out noticing me. I did not know what to do. Had 
I been a man,I should have dared everything and 
gone in — but a woman — what could she do in our 
system, unless she worked through a man? I don’t 
know how long I stood there waiting for I knew not 
what, wishing to help, yet not knowing what to do. 
In the deathly silence there now was I heard his reg- 
ular breathing, broken by sobbing sighs. He must 
have been sleeping, as puis man had said, a cep of 
utter exhaustion. 

“A piercing scream rang eat the Hautes and 
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seemed to deprive even me of every sensation except 
blind fear. 

“¢What is it?’ I heard Yussuf Effendi’s voice cry 
out in agonized tones. 

“¢T heard nothing, effendi,’ the man replied in even 
tones. ‘You must have been dreaming — or imagin- 
ing something. It has been very quiet. I was almost 
asleep myself.’ 

“Yussuf Effendi gave a groan, and his two attend- 
ants began to whisper together. It was always that 
way in his household, after the Young Turks were in 
power — whispering, whispering behind his back. I 
could make out no words, only the sibilant sounds 
like the soft hissing of unseen serpents. 

“There were restless movements inside the room. 
After a while the whispering ‘ceased abruptly, and a 
minute later one of the men came out and rushed 
down the hall so hurriedly that I might have been 
standing in his way and he would not have noticed me. 

“From inside the room came a choking gasp and a 
low moan. I could stand the suspense no longer. I 
sprang toward his door, and in the very doorway met 
another man fleeing as if pursued by sheytans. 

“‘Eyil had been done, that I felt. I rushed forward 
into the room. On the floor lay the body of Yussuf 
Effendi, bathed in blood — the blood still trickling 
sluggishly from the cut veins of his wrist. By his side 
lay a pair of bloody scissors.” 


Vill 
SHE OF THE TWILIGHT 


5 es appointed hour had long passed, and still I 
waited for the Turkish girl who was working in 
an American office. She had said four; then she had 
telephoned that she would be late. It was now past 
seven, and she had not yet come. Would she appear 
at all, or would she again telephone and put it off — 
as she had done before? 

Turkish women are emancipated now, but they | 
have not yet learned that the seal of ernancipation 
is punctuality. Emancipation means the coming of 
age, the full maturity which must be proved by the 
acceptance of entire responsibility for obligations 
contracted. The majority of Turkish women have yet 
to learn this truth. They still feel, as they used to, 
that time is a limitless quantity to be used at one’s 
wanton pleasure. 

The girl I was expecting — or at least awaiting — 
Lhad not become acquainted with in the way I should 
have when Turkey was still an empire, when her. 
women lived apart from men, and apart from the life. 
of European women; when they dressed in garments, 
concealing their figures, and wore yashmaks hiding all 
but their eyes and giving them the appearance of 
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phantoms walking through the streets of life. They 
then lived in seclusion, the lives of children, if you 
like, even if some of them were precocious children 
with the thoughts and feelings of gifted grown-ups. 
It was not easy to encounter them then, and to know 
them and be their friend was an experience vouchsafed 
to few; but that time had passed along with the pass- 
ing of the Ottoman power. The Balkan War and the 
World War have severed many a rich province from 
the scepter of the Sultan, and they have put an end to 
a system that had endured entirely too long for the 
progress of the nation. 

In the new Turkey emerging from the one that has 
passed, the new Turkey which was full of paradoxes 
and the outcome of which no wise man would dare 
to prophesy, her women presented an aspect of the 
strangest. I have written of the rich and powerful, 
of the poor street-sweepers, of the girls with only 
Turkish education who served in Turkish shops, of 
women lost in hate and revenge like Azzizé Hanoum, 
of the French-educated daughter of a rich functionary 
who out of the cataclysm had found her own soul, and 
I have told the tale of one whose life touched the 
throne. There was still another type of Turkish girl, 
the girl with Western education who was working in 
a Christian office. How far had she traveled on the 
_road of progress as we understand it? 

To discover this most effectively, I went straight to 
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an American business house which employed a num- 
ber of such young Turkish women among its clerks. 
Being acquainted with the head of the firm, I asked 
him to introduce me to these clerks. When I met 
them they were offish, and plainly on the defensive. 
It was an attitude unknown to me from my former 
intercourse with the women of their race. In the olden 
times a Turkish woman was like a book: one only had 
to open the covers and it gave to you its story. They 
were never on the defensive. If they were unhappy, 
they spoke of their unhappiness frankly. If they were 
happy, they burbled like joyous brooks, and gayly 
they laughed with you, and at you, and at the men 
who were their lords. 

In the spring of 1921 it was different. The dom- 
inant and ruling race they no longer were, and they 
resented it, and wished to make you believe that they 
were as powerful in the land as ever they had been. 
When they were actually the masters, they never in- 
sisted on it as they did when theirs was but a sham 
mastery. 

Secondly, they were earning their living, and earn- 
ing it by working for unbelievers. From the seclusion 
of the harem they had passed into the open, to the 
shop and to the typewriter. The transition for them 
was gigantic. So when these girls were introduced and 
were told that I was an American writer, they did 
not greet me graciously, as their mothers would have 
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done, years ago, in their homes. The defiance of 
their manner was little calculated to produce a good 
impression. 

Tentatively I explained to them that I wished to 
write about the new Turkey, and should love to have 
some talks with them. Would they come to me? 

Rather indifferently they said they would, and 
made appointments to do so. I gave them my address, 
and, fearing lest they might not wish to come to a 
hotel, since many yet had a prejudice against being 
seen in public places, I told them that I would have 
tea served in my room. 

This arrangement seemed to please them, yet not 
one of them kept her original engagement, two of 
them breaking it on the very day and hour when I 
was expecting them. The one I was waiting for now 
had broken hers three times already, and had only 
made this last engagement because I had pursued her 
uncompromisingly. There lay in her liquid dark eyes 
an appeal which irresistibly drew me on. I divined 
back of her sad eyes the epitome of the suffering of 
the modern woman of her race. She was the book I 
wanted to read; soI ran after her with a persistency 
which must in the end be rewarded. And now for the 
fourth time I was awaiting her. 

Would she come? 

A knock at the door. Would it be she, or the maid 
of the hotel with a note of excuse, or a telephone 
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message? With mixed feelings of expectancy and an- 
ticipated disappointment, I opened the door. Poised 
on the threshold she stood, tall, slim, diffident as a 
bird that has alighted on your window-sill. 

“Oh, do come in!” I cried, delighted that it was 
actually she. I put her in a comfortable armchair, 
and, since I was feeling wretched myself, curled up 
on the bed. Then I was all ready for a talk, but the 
preliminaries of our conversation were difficult. Here 
was a young woman produced by an evolution that 
had taken place in the last twenty years — years 
that I had spent in America out of direct touch with 
all that had gone on here. The girl before me had been 
brought up in the new, changing order of things, the 
most difficult of all — the twilight preceding a new 
era. Her mother belonged to the past: she was brought 
up in a present in which her mother, from the seclusion 
of her own upbringing, could not even counsel her. 
European, yet Oriental was the daughter; emanci- 
pated and free, yet with the marks of the chains still 
on her wrists — not because she herself had worn 
them, but because her mother and all the mothers of 
her mother had worn them for centuries, and had be- 
queathed them to this latest daughter. Pre-natal had 
been her servitude, yet the marks were none the less 
plain. 

I had liked this girl the first day I met her. Now, 
sitting there in the semi-obscurity of the Eastern 
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twilight, I liked her even more. A'feeling of sympa- 
thy, of affection, traveled between us. Often when 
we are not well, when we are overworked and tired, 
when the body is not strong enough to be its ordinary 
robust prison, there are more cracks in it for our 
souls to escape through and to touch the souls of 
others. aig . 

So I sat curled up, expectant, touching the book, 
yet strangely unwilling to open it. I was well content 
to linger over the binding, which was pleasing to the 
eye, over the lettering, which showed first-class work- 
manship, over the texture of the leather and its col- 
oring. What could that delightful exterior contain? 
Memoirs, a well-written autobiography, a novel that 
transported, or merely — trash? Was it a child’s 
story, a fairy tale, or would it turn out to be some 
stupid thing like a grammar — such as already I had 
met once or twice? 

Meanwhile the current of sympathy warmed me, 
and made the passing minutes unforgettable for their 
charming, mute intimacy. How lovely the girl was, 
her face framed in the dark ¢tchirchaff, with the veil 
thrown back over her head. And when she broke the 
silence, her voice had that plaintive, rather indolent 
enunciation that speaks at once of the East, if one has 
ever known it. Her voice painted pictures in which 
one could see minarets, groves of cypresses, and even 
corners of old cemeteries. ay 
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. “T have been wanting to come and talk with you, 
only —” 

She stopped abruptly and became absorbed in her 
gloved hands. 

“What do you ne stood between us?” I asked. 
“For I, too, wanted you very much to come.” 

“It was my misery, my unhappiness, I believe,” 
she answered, and was overcome with embarrassment. 

She elected to use English, which she spoke beau- 
tifully, if a trifle haltingly. Noticing her confusion, 
and wishing to cover it — also wishing to place her 
socially, I asked: 

“Did you learn English in our American college?” 

Her answer to this would tell me a good deal, for 
Constantinople College is expensive, and only rich 
girls go there, or those few daughters of functionaries 
who are educated at the expense of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. 

“No, indeed, I was educated in a Turkish school.” 
This with a great deal of pride. | 

“And your English?” 

“That I learned in England.” 

Again we lapsed into silence. Her embarrassment 
enveloped her anew, and in the deepening twilight 
her large eyes seemed to dominate the room. I would 
have switched on the light had I not felt that the 
semi-obscurity was an aid I could not just then dis- 
miss. The girl with me was a new specimen, one as 
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yet unknown to me. She who had been to England, 
she who had come alone to see me in a foreign hotel, 
was more diffident than her mother — the mother 
brought up in the seclusion of the harem — would 
ever have been. _ 

“Think of the time we have wasted,” I remarked. 
““We might have been fast friends by now, instead of 
only being on the threshold of friendship.” 

“T couldn’t come before. I was too utterly un- 
happy.” 

“When a girl is as young and as pretty as you are, 
as clever and as accomplished, she ought not to be 
unhappy. Life ought to be one great series of ad- 
ventures for her. Youth and daring march to- 
gether.” 

“But that is just it!” she exclaimed, taking off 
her gloves as if they choked her. “That is just it. 
Am I clever?” Then abruptly changing the apparent 
trend of the conversation, she leaned forward and 
asked: “Is it correct that you were born here, and 
that you are a Greek?” 

“Quite correct. I told it to the first girl I met at 
your office.” 

“Yes, she told me so, but I could not believe it. 
You don’t seem like the people here.” 

“That is because I have lived in America.” 

“But you are unlike the Americans, too.” 

“In what way?” 
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“They are” — she hesitated — “they are unsym- 
pathetic. They don’t seem to understand — ever! 
= ever!” 

There was anguish in her voice — a note of de- 
spair. 

“Perhaps it is because you don’t understand them. 
I didn’t use to either, until I became one of them.” 

*“No, no, you are not!” 

“The raw material in me is Greek; the article was 
finished in America.” 

“But Americans are not like you,” she repeated. 
“They are cold, hard, and exacting.” 

“They are exacting — all business people must_be; 
but they are neither cold nor hard. If you were ever 
to come to America and see more of them, you would 
learn to love them as I do.” 

“T want to go to America,” she confided. “‘How 
did you go?” 

Briefly I made my life’s sketch for her. She listened 
as if I were the doctor explaining to her the treatment 
she must follow to save her life. 

“Now you must tell me all about yourself,” I said 
in conclusion, “ because I have a feeling that we shall 
become friends.” 

“T studied here at the Turkish schools, and I had 
dreams — oh, ever so many!” 

For a minute she became absorbed in the remem- 
brance of those dreams. 
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“TJ felt inside of me something driving me, telling 
me to go ahead, to do things for our country.” 

Was it her voice, that melodious, plaintive voice of 
the East, was it her eyes, the Oriental twilight, or all 
combined — along with my lack of vitality that day? 
— but the room receded as if a curtain had gone up on 
a stage revealing a picture, and that picture was my- 
self as a girl of fourteen, seated in the bay window 
of a house over the Steps Street leading down to 
Galata. At that window I had sat by the hour, a pale, 
undersized child, with dreams and aspirations that 
bent and weighed me down — utterly oblivious of 
the teeming traffic below, the street hawkers, the 
little booths, the streams of people of all nationalities, 
the occasional soft-padding camel threading his way 
among it all with a dexterity that made it seem not 
impossible he might pass through the eye of a needle. 

Something then had been driving me, too — telling 
me that there was that in me which craved for growth 
and the great desire to help our country. That is the 
pathos of Turkey. How many, how very many, like 
this girl and like me, have loved her, have wished to 
serve her, to better things, to give to that former 
empress city, with the fruit of their brain, the aspira- 
tion of the heart, and the travail of their fingers, those 
imperial vestments which ought to have been hers 
and were not. All these dreamers failed miserably and 
died with their dreams unfulfilled, while she remains 
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in dirt and squalor, because of a Government that 
starved their hearts and stunted their ambitions. 
Only those who preached faith in the sword, only the 
unscrupulous adventurers, could succeed in Turkey. 
Her earnest, loving children had either to leave her 
and seek life elsewhere, or die, buried in their ambi- 
tions. 

My own life passed on that stage across the window, 
act after act, and then it brought me back to where 
we were seated in the present — a present as unhope- 
ful as the past — brought me back to this Turkish 
girl who also wanted to do something for her country 
and for herself. I picked up the thread of her narrative. 

“And after you left the Turkish school?” 

*“‘T went to England. I do so want to understand 
the English. They ought to be our friends, and they 
are our enemies.” 

“The English are not your enemies. You made 
yourselves their enemies in the last war.” 

“No, indeed! We should like to be 5 friends of - 
England, if she would only come to us.” i 
- I let that sentiment pass unchallenged, unreason-: 
able though it was. 

“Did you have to work in England?” 

“I had some money, and afterwards the Turkish 
Government paid my expenses until I came back here. 
to teach.” 

‘And have you given up teaching?” 
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“Not exactly.” 

“Do you teach at night, and work in the office in 
the daytime?” I persisted. 

The old embarrassment was hers again. I waited 
for her to go on. She did not. 

“You did not like the principal of the school?” 

“I was the principal, and I liked myself — then,” 
_she answered with a glimmer of humor. 

“That was a fine position. Think of the good you 
could do for your country. If I were rich, I should like 
to come back here and start a school for girls, such as 
is needed and has never existed.” 

“Yes, yes, you are right. It is a fine position, and 
the Turkish schools are the best here. Turkish girls 
ought to be educated in Turkish schools. I do not 
believe in their going to the English and American 
schools.” 

“All Turkish women tell me that — even those 
who themselves have been educated in foreign 
schools. What is your particular objection to them?” 

“Turkey needs good Mohammedan women, with 
pride in their race, pride in their religion. Foreign 
schools cannot give us that, because they consider 
our race and our religion to be inferior to theirs.” 

“Since you believe the Turkish schools to be the 
best, and since you feel that by educating Turkey’s 
daughters properly you help your country, why did 
you give up your position?” 
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“T did n’t.” 

“You are still principal of the school?’ 

“Yes, I am, though I am not at present teaching. 
I am only doing office work.” 

“Why a girl of your temperament, your aspirations, 
your dreams, leaves her position as principal of a 
school and takes up office work is beyond my com- 
prehension.” -- - 

The miserable, haunted look, the former diffidence, 
returned to her, and the suspicion came into my mind 
that the girl was a Kemalist, placed in this office 
among foreigners, in order to gain some information, ~ 
or to exert some influence, and that she hated it. 

“Where is your school?” I asked. 

When she named it, my suspicion was strengthened; 
for it was one of the largest and most important in 
Stamboul — and she, its principal, was working in an 
office! 

“You have abandoned a big important post, to _ 
become a clerk — why?” 

“T have not abandoned it,” she corrected. “I am 
still there — in fact I have my quarters there, and 
when I leave the office I go directly to the school.” 

The riddle remained, for before the personality of : 
the girl my suspicions evaporated. Then I remem- , 
bered that a short time before the teachers had gone on 
a strike because they had received no pay for months. 
Evidently the girl by sheer want of money had been 
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driven to find other employment, and pride in her 
people kept her from telling me the exact situation. 
All the Turkish people were suffering from this false 
loyalty to a Government that they ought to have torn 
in pieces. 

“T am beginning to see,” I remarked. “The schools 
have been closed for some months, have n’t they? 
And you went to the office then.” 

“Yes!” she cried with evident relief. 

‘And you will leave the office as soon as your school 
opens?” 

“That was my original intention, but now —” 
She broke off. “Now I must not leave it. That is 
where my great unhappiness lies.” 

I laughed. I had fallen upon an ordinary romance, 
a romance that ought to have covered her horizon 
with sunny colors, but instead was blackening it with 
clouds. 

“The inevitable happened,” I hazarded. “You 
fell in love with one of the young men in the office?” 

“The men in our office are not of my race and 
religion,” she replied with calm finality. 

“Since the armistice Turkish women have married _ 
French and Italians, have n’t they?” 

“Are they happy?” she questioned. 

“Why should n’t they be, if they love the men they 
have married? Nowadays race and religion, to the 
intelligent, no longer constitute a barrier.” 
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“T could more easily fall in love with my typewrit- 
ing machine than with any of the men in our office,” 
she replied soberly, and relapsed into silence. 

Again I was at fault. She seemed to have a distrust 
of her own intelligence, she who would have stood out 
from the mass of the thinking class in England or 
America, and who was still more remarkable here. I 
recalled the eager way in which she had questioned, 
“That’s it. Am I clever?” 

This curious doubt had probably come to her from 
some sad experience. What was it that could have so 
shaken her faith in herself? She was young, in the 
early twenties, although, like most people who live in 
their thoughts, she looked older, and youth has a way 
of clothing its trifling sad experiences in the garments 
of tragedy. Also the inconsistency of youth, while it 
dares the truly hard tasks, often magnifies trifling 
obstacles. 

“What makes you doubt your cleverness?” I asked. 

“Everything I have had to do since I left my 
school. You have no idea how quick I was in learning, 
and how clever I was thought by all my teachers, 
both here and in England. All spoke of me as excep- 
tional, and I know I was intelligent in those things. 
And yet I —”’ 

She stopped abruptly, and demanded: 

‘Have you ever felt utterly stupid?” . 

“Of course. Not only have I felt so, but I know 
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that outside my own particular sphere I am almost 
lacking in intelligence.” 

She leaned toward me. 
~ “Do you mean that you have undertaken certain 
things and have utterly failed in them?” Though 
her voice remained calm, I felt the intensity of her 
whole being. 

“Not exactly, because I do not undertake what 
intuitively I know I cannot carry through.” 

“But how could you know until you tried?” 

“Well, I know, for example, that I am utterly in- 
capable of understanding physical geography. My 
mind fails to visualize the earth and its formation. 
Hence I do not undertake to teach geography, or to 
go into an office where knowledge of geography is 
required.” 

“But does n’t that break your heart?” 

“One mind cannot grasp everything, so I work 
along the lines for which my mind has a natural bent.” 

Rigidly she listened, doubt and disappointment 
written in her eyes. 

“T cannot accept your point of view, even if I have 
to sound discourteous. To me the mind must succeed 
in everything it undertakes. If it fails, then our self- 
respect must fall. I could not respect myself if I 
could not teach my mind to grasp — geography, for 
instance. Please forgive me for saying so.” 

“There is nothing to forgive. That is just your 
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way of thinking. What makes human intercourse 
interesting is, not to agree, but to have different 
points of view on the same subject.” 

“But don’t you suffer acutely from your incapacity 
to learn geography? Don’t you feel humiliated, and 
don’t you smart under your stupidity?” 

“Oh, no! I have n’t time to smart and feel hu- 
miliated at that because it is only one of the things I 
cannot grasp. In mechanics J am just as lacking, and 
things that to little boys of ten are simple everyday 
facts to me are impossible mysteries.” 

“How dreadful! And please forgive me for saying 
so, but how can you allow people to consider you 
clever, as they do, when you are —”’ 

“They don’t consider me clever in the things I 
can’t understand — and my publishers don’t refuse 
my books because they are misspelled. If I place a 
mountain in Europe which nature has placed in Asia, 
the proof-readers restore it to its proper continent.” 

“Are you laughing at me, madame?” 

“No, my child, I am merely stating facts. To me 
the mind is like the body. I cannot be six feet tall, 
because I am five feet three, and I cannot have blue 
eyes, because I was born with brown ones — and no 
beauty parlor has yet achieved the miracle of trans- 
forming brown ones to blue. So it is with the mind. 
It can easily and without effort grasp many things, 
while to others it remains deaf and dumb. The only 
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thing we must strive to acquire is character, if we 
have n’t any, and principles, if we have been born 
unprincipled.” 

“May I differ from you, if you please? — for differ 
I must. The mind to me is not like the body, because 
it has greater capacities, and when it is made to, it 
can climb to any heights.” 

“And yet you are unhappy just because you are 
finding out that you cannot force your mind beyond 
certain limits.” 

Still unconvinced, she shook her head. 

“All my life I have gone on the assumption that we 
can do anything, provided we persist. It has been the 
basis of my teaching. I have said to my pupils that 
there is no such thing as ‘can’t.’ When we fail to 
accomplish what we have set out to accomplish, it is 
because we are willing to fail. That has been my 
strength in my personal endeavors. On that I built 
my reputation as a teacher. When the schools closed 
I was without money. I had to find some work. I got 
the position in the big firm where you found me. I 
was given some clerical work.” 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

“Madame, will you believe it, but at that office I 
am thought stupid.” 

I could not tell her it was not so. When at the office 
I had asked to be introduced to the Turkish girls, I 
had said: © 
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AT SERVICE IN THE MOSQUE ATTACHED TO THE CHAR- 
LIANE PALACE AT THE SWEET WATERS OF EUROPE 
NOW USED AS AN ORPHANAGE 
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“Let me meet them according to their intelli- 
gence,” and she had been the last one to whom I had 
been introduced. 

“Don’t you realize,” I cried, feeling her misery, 
“that your mind loves to gallop over the mountains, 
and you are now asking it to plough along the val- 
leys?”’ 

“It must be made to plough, if there is ploughing 
to do — and doit well. That is discipline. That is 
what I have always told my pupils. And yet here I 
am, despised by those commonplace men at the office, 
because I fail them every minute. During the first 
few days I used to leave the office without a vestige of 
self-respect and walk to my school with head bent. I 
threw myself on my bed, utterly exhausted, and wept, 
aching all over. Oh! the humiliation of those first 
days, when everything I did was wrong, when to 
grasp those stupid details seemed utterly impos- 
sible.” 

“And you are beginning to grasp them now?” 

“Yes, just beginning; but I grasp them like a 
stupid person, not like an intelligent one. That is 
why, when the school reopened, I did not take up my 
post. I talked the matter over with the man co-prin- 
cipal, and we decided I had better stay. They are 
keeping my place for me, and I still live at the 
school.” 

_ “Flow absurd you are, my child. You are making 
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a mountain out of a molehill. Do give up the office 
and go back to your life’s work.” 

In a tone priestly in its solemnity she answered: 

“Tf I go back now, with failure written over me, I 
shall never be able to tell the girls that perseverance 
will carry them to their goal, because in my heart I 
shall know that I am teaching them a lie. To go back 
now will mean to alter the entire basis of my teaching, 
and I don’t see how I can do it. Mentally I shall be 
stranded. To be true to myself I shall have to give 
up teaching. Yet I know that teaching is my work, 
the work I love for its own sake, and for the sake of 
my country.” 

“My lovely child,” I said, as seriously as she had 
spoken, “I am older than you, and ever since I can 
remember I have battled with the world. Growth in 
life means shifting one’s beliefs; it means finding out 
that what once you thought immovable is moving 
under your feet, that what once was gospel truth is 
half a myth. To grow, you have got to change your 
beliefs, or at the very least to modify them. Do give 
up cataloguing and go back to your school.” 

“No, I can’t do it and be myself. I must stay at 
that dreadful office, the thought of which sickens my 
very being; yet I must stay there until I pass from 
the ranks of a stupid girl to that of a capable one. 
All those men who now look down on me and despise 
me must learn to look up to me and respect me. Only 
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then shall I regain my self-respect. Till I do that I 
must remain outside the portals of my schoolrooms, 
a voluntary exile.” 

“And if you never succeed?” 

“T shall succeed, because I must. Because when I 
return to my school I must be able to say to my girls, 
with conviction: ‘We can make our minds triumph 
in everything, provided we persist. I know, because 
I have done it.’” 


Some day I shall hear from the men of her office 
whether she has succeeded or not. Meanwhile her 
school was without her capable handling, while she 
was trying to fit Western virtues into her Mohamme- 
dan nature. She believed the English to be stupid, 
and that only their doggedness made them the mas- 
ters of Europe. From this she reasoned that since the 
Turks were mentally superior to the British, if they” 
could add doggedness to their cleverness, they could 
become masters of the world. 

Whether her premises were correct or not, cer- 
tainly persistency in daily life is not one of the vir- 
tues of the Turk. He shrugs his shoulders at obsta- 
cles, says “Kismet!” and accepts his failure with 
grace. His great lacks are doggedness, forethought, 
and logic. It is the want of the last two which 
made him massacre his Christian subjects instead 
of winning them over to him, as he easily might. 
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His trend of mind is wonderfully illustrated in a 
young Turk of the better class who often came to see 
me, and who one day exclaimed passionately: 

‘““Madame, how can we be a great and prosperous 
nation when all the commerce and all the money of 
the country are in the hands of the Christians?” 

‘Why is all the commerce in the hands of the 
Christians?” I asked. 

“Because they are better educated than we are; 
because they know foreign languages, and can talk 
with the foreigners.” 

“And why are they better educated than you?” 

“Because they have more money to build schools.” 

“And why have they more money to build schools?” 

“Because all the commerce is in their hands.” 

“And the commerce is in their hands because they 
are better educated,” I hazarded. 

“Yes, that is it!” he exclaimed, brightening up 
because I had finally grasped his point. 

“But you are the Government. You collect all 
the taxes, and spend them. Why haven’t you built 
schools with the money you have collected from all 
these rich Christians? The Christians pay the larger 
part of all your taxes ungrudgingly — from which 
they themselves receive nothing. Then they tax 
themselves in addition voluntarily so that they may 
build schools for their children, while you who receive 
all the taxes remain without schools.’ 
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He gazed at me pathetically like a faithful dog 
whom one has struck. He was a very nice young man, 
earnest, full of patriotism, and aching with the desire 
to have Turkey take her place among the advanced 
nations of the world. He had much book learning, 
yet his mind had the inability to reason characteris- 
tic of the Orientals. Moreover, he was suffering from 
the malady which assails most of the youth to-day of 
Egypt, India, Turkey, and even the Philippines. He 
honestly believed that the decadence of Turkey had 
nothing to do with the Turks, but was manufactured 
by Europe, who was plotting against his country. 

Patiently I reviewed the history of Turkey to him, 
and obliged his eyes to become focused on the first 
few hundred years of Turkey’s arrival in Europe. 

“You were then the most powerful nation in the 
world,” I said. “No one thought of interfering with 
you. Why did you not start your schools then, since 
you believe that now it is Europe which is keeping 
you backward? You had no civilization of your own, 
but you had the inheritance from the Arabs and the 
Persians. Why did you not build on that? Instead 
you lost everything that the Arabs and Persians had. 
You have taken flourishing countries and gradually 
brought them all to decadence. You have accom- 
plished absolutely nothing except conquer and then 
sap the vitality of the conquered territories. It is my 
private opinion that you would have been finished 
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long ago, except for your Christian populations, 
which against terrific odds managed to obtain what 
education they could.” 

Into his dark, handsome eyes passed the light of 
pathetic understanding. 

“Yes, madame, I see that you are right. But all 
that happened because we had a bad Government. 
Our Government never thought of the betterment of 
the people. They only thought of themselves.” 

“Most Governments do,” I remarked. “It is the 
people who rise and fight until they get what they 
need. Why didn’t you rise against your Govern- 
ment?” 

His forehead was puckered with the new thoughts 
in his brain. The young man possessed all the agree- 
able traits of the Turkish race, as well as its short- 
comings. It was interesting to see him struggling 
with the thoughts to which I was forcing him. 

“Tet us be honest with ourselves,” I went on. 
“You and I are children of Turkey. Let us see why, 
when all the nations about us were revolting and de- 
throning their kings and emperors, when they were 
attacking their antiquated systems of education, re- 
forming their judiciary, building roads and railroads 
and developing all their resources, we of Turkey alone 
sank deeper and deeper under a bad Government.” 

“It is because we Turks lacked the moral and civic 
courage that comes with education,” he cried. 
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He used to come and see me often and stay hours at 
a time. He told me they were the happiest and most 
unforgettable hours of his life, and yet I was always 
guiding him to see that everything that had befallen 
Turkey was the fault of the Turks. This idea had 
never entered his mind before. He had always con- 
sidered Turkey the victim of Europe and of the 
Americans, whose activities he hated and mistrusted, 
although he was constantly with Americans. He 
strongly objected to our Y.M.C.A. and ¥.W.G.A;; 
who were doing excellent work, because of the word 
**Christian.” 

“Why should they be called ‘Christian’?” he 
protested. “We don’t want to be Christians. Our 
religion is good enough for us.” 

“But it has always been called ‘Christian’ every- 
where,” I answered, believing I was stating the truth. 

“Ah, but it isn’t. In Japan it goes by a different 
name — merely because you are afraid of the power 
of Japan.” 

This young man, too, was a secret agent of Mus- 
tafa Kemal, and had absolute faith in the grandiose 
schemes of his commander. He belonged to the upper 
middle class, was married to one wife only, and had 
a nice little establishment of his own. I fancied his 
work consisted in spreading the Kemalist gospel 
among the Tutks, and sending recruits to Anatolia. 
That there was an organized Kemalist propaganda 
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going on I had not the slightest doubt. All the Ke- 
malists seemed to be graduates of the same school: 
they used the same arguments, and expressed them in 
the same words. Moreover, the Turks, both of the 
bourgeoisie and of the lower classes, sitting in the 
cafés, drinking their coffeeand smoking in apparent 
apathy, all had the same light in their eyes, reminis- 
cent, to me who had witnessed them, of the massacres 
of 1894. Sometimes my husband and I used to go 
and sit in one of the humbler cafés, and there I could 
glean that Mustafa Kemal and his dreams of dic- 
tating to Europe were the hope of the low as well as 
of the high. From the talk in those cafés, too, it was 
easy to foretell that the doom of the Christians was 
sealed. The Turk, sword in hand as in 1453, was to 
reconquer the lands he had conquered then; but to 
make the conquest sure this time, he was not only to 
exterminate the Christian element, but was to offer 
as a holocaust to victory the very homes of the Chris- 
tians. The obliteration of that element was to be 
complete. 

“We shall be ruthless, like the English in India,” 
one of the American-educated girls asserted with em- 
phasis. And the aide-de-camp of the Grand Vizier 
sententiously observed to my husband and myself, 
“What do you do to the negroes, when they become 
obstreperous in America? Your Government fans 
race prejudice and instigates race riots to kill them 
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off. Well, we can imitate progressive America. Our 


salvation lies in leaving no living Christian in our 
lands.” 


Life to the Turk is valueless, since he does not even 
value his own life very highly. He possesses a quality 
uncomprehended by the West. He is the pilot of his 
own conscience. He can murder, and keep his self- 
respect. He can wade to his knees in the blood of his 
co-nationals, and suffer not a qualm, because he is 
the master, not the servant, of his conscience. His 
psychology is as different from ours as the symbols 
with which he writes. Some day there may come a 
better understanding between him and us. Some day 
we may borrow from each other, but that day is not 
yet near. Nor will it come so long as the concession- 
seekers of Europe and America are willing to stake 
the lives of the Christians of Asia Minor against the 
riches of Anatolia, nor so long as we keep him in 
Europe to be used as a political counter for the next 
deal of European bargaining. © 
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